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Give A Gift of Great Value 
At Low Cost 


You can give a valuable gift at an extremely 
modest cost this Christmas. For yourself... and for 
many of your friends, relatives, tenants and cus- 
ere is no more helpful gift than Farmer's Digest. 


When you give Farmer's Digest, you give 


the best from more than 


Cie 


100 other farm 
magazines - - the best money-making informa- 
tion available. Take advantage of our special 
Christmas rates, just return the handy card 
enclosed. If you like, we will bill you after Jan- 
uary |. Your gift cards and the first copy can 
be mailed to arrive before Christmas. 


l-year Gift $3.00. Two 1-year Gifts, $2.50 





each. Three or more 1-year Gifts; $1.95 each. 





IN THIS ISSUE — 


What To Do Before 
The Vet Comes 


Nothing hurts so much as paying 
a veterinary bill after the animal 
is dead. To avoid this double 
loss, learn all you can to assist 
your vet. He will appreciate it. 
In this special issue, we supply a 
great deal of the kind of infor- 
mation we believe you need to 
help your veterinarian and to 
prevent disease losses. We have 
literally searched the world for 
information we think you can 
use. Be sure to read the slightly 
humorous article from England 
on, page 9. If your big interest is 
cattle, don’t miss the long article 
starting on page 59. The general 
article from South Africa on pag 
13 is a good one. 

* *« * & & 
If you like Farmer's Digest, men- 
tion it to friends and neighbors. 
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What’s Your TLC Rating ?* 


*TLC stands for "Tender Loving Care," a treatment 
more important than you think for swine . . . 


Condensed from Missouri Ruralist 


Soe extra pigs in each litter 
and heavier weights at wean- 
ing time are the results of “tender 
loving care” combined with im- 
proved sanitation, cross-breeding 
and rigid selection of breeding 
stock at one of the state of Mis- 
souri’s largest pork factories. 


Dr. Harvey Helms, resident ve- 
terinarian at Trimble Manor, 
Trimble, Missouri, says improved 
management practices applied 
there are showing results. Equip- 
ped to farrow 100 sows a month 
and market 10,000 pigs a year, 
this hog farm, or any other as 
large, could easily encounter 
serious disease problems since the 
chance for disease increases as 
hog numbers go up. It follows 
that a sound sanitation program 


is a must. 


George L. Smith 


A farmer farrowing only a few 
sows or a 4-H Club youngster 
with one gilt usually topped the 
big hog producer in litter size, 
weaning weights and disease con- 
trol. Dr. Helms said there had 
to be a reason. It appeared to be 
TLC (tender loving care). Own- 
ers of small breeding herds are 
able to give sows and pigs more 
personalized attention than is 
sometimes possible on farms han- 
dling large numbers of swine. Dr. 
Helms has tried to provide that 
added bit of attention for Trimble 
Manor hogs. He admits it increas- 
es labor but gets results. 


Purebred hogs of three breeds 
are raised at this Northwest Mis- 
souri farm—Hampshires, Land- 
race and Yorkshires. These breeds 
provide parent stock for a three- 


Reprinted by permission from Missouri Ruralist, Fayette, Missouri 
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way cross resulting in heavier 
birth weights, heavier weaning 
weights and more pigs to the lit- 
ter. Dr. Helms says hybrid vigor 
from cross-breeding, combined 
with rigid sanitation and careful 
selection of breeding stock has 
resulted in the production of 
some exceptionally good-doing 
pigs. Birth weights of three and 
one-half to four pounds are com- 
mon. Crossbred pigs weighing for- 
ty pounds at seven weeks, that go 
on to tip the scales at 213 pounds 
in 146 days are not unusual, he 
says. Here’s how it’s done: 

The three-way cross is achiev- 
ed by breeding Landrace sows to 
Yorkshire boars. Though Dr. 
Helms has emphasized the cross- 
breeding program in recent 
months, it should be kept in mind 
that good purebred stock provide 
the foundation for this cross. 
Sow Care 

Sows are brought to the far- 
rowing barn five to seven days 
before farrowing. They are driv- 
en into the wash rack from the 
hog wagon and are thoroughly 
washed and disinfected. Individ- 
ual wooden farrowing crates also 
are cleaned and disinfected be- 
fore being occupied. Dr. Helms 
prefers wooden crates since disin- 
fectant soaks into wood and has 
a residual effect against bacteria. 
Three removable boards are ro- 
tated after each litter. The bot- 
tom board is placed on top giving 
the next litter a clean baseboard. 
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The sow’s name, number, or 
identification is on a card at- 
tached to her crate. At the first 
feeding on entering the farrowing 
barn, sows are given two table- | 
spoons of piperazine wormer. 
They are placed on full feed and 
bran is added to the ration to 
prevent constipation. Dr. Helms 
says this is especially important 
where sows are farrowing three- 
to-four-pound pigs. 

Sows are given the same ration 
throughout their productive cy- . 
cle, only the amount fed is varied. 
Dr. Helms explains that differ- 
ent rations were tried at various 
stages of the sow’s cycle, but like 
dairy cows, a change of feed only 
resulted in a drop in milk flow. 





Milk production on American 
dairy farms in 1960 averaged 
above 7,000 pounds per cow 
for the first time in history. 





Sows are not fed for twenty- 
four hours after farrowing but 
are given one pound of feed the 
following day and rations are in- 
creased to full feed seven days 
after farrowing. An important 
part of the feeding program is 
regularity. The veterinarian says 
sows are creatures of habit and 
he insists they be fed at the same 
time each day. 

During their stay in the far- 
rowing barn, sows are turned out 
of their crates once a day, so the 
crates can be cleaned. Sows are 
let out two at a time but never 
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are allowed to come in contact 
with each other while on the 
exercise floor. They are washed 
and udders are disinfected before 
returning to their crates. 


Shovels, boots and other equip- 
ment are disinfected in a strong 
dip after cleaning each crate or 
pen. Sow feeders and waterers 
are cleaned daily. Reason for this 
is to check the operation of wa- 
terers and to see that each sow is 
eating. A limited amount of bed- 
ding is placed in crates while sows 
are exercising and heat lamps are 
from the nursery to the feeding 
floor. 

Pig Care 

New born pigs are weighed at 
birth and weights are recorded. 
Needle teeth are clipped and pigs 
are given iron shots twenty-four 
hours after birth. Long navel 
cords are also clipped leaving 
two to three inches. Pigs are 
watched closely for signs of sneez- 
ing, coughing, scours or sickness. 
Any litter showing signs of an af- 
fliction is immediately isolated. 
In a sense, Dr. Helms culls the 
sow herd on the basis of survival 
of the fittest. Any sow that pro- 
duces a litter of non-thrifty pigs 
is shipped. Her pigs are isolated 
and none are kept as herd re- 
placements. Sows are culled on 
used to dry excéssive damp spots. 

The farrowing barn attendant 
always is present when sows are 
farrowing and Dr. Helms says 
this is perhaps as important as 


TLC RATING 3 


any other single management 
practice since sows, especially 
gilts, may have trouble farrowing 
large pigs. 

As a final step in sanitation, 
unauthorized persons are not al- 
lowed in the farrowing barn or 
nursery. Those who enter must 
first step in a tray of strong dis- 
infectant. There is no cross-traf- 
fic of personnel on the farm. The 
farrowing barn manager never 
sees pigs after they leave his care 
and the nursery attendant never 
sees them after they are moved 
the basis of disease resistance, 
rate of gain and feed conversion 
of their offspring. 

Pigs are given access to clean 
creep feeders with small amounts 
of feed when four days old. Feed 
is added to creeps first thing each 
morning and evening An infor- 
mation card is attached to each 
pig that dies and a post-mortem 
examination is performed to de- 
termine cause of death. 





One rat can destroy enough 
feed in one year to produce 
eight dozen eggs, five broilers 
or 10 pounds of pork. In addi- 
tion, the pests kill small ani- 
mals, start fires, spread disease, 
and scratch and gnaw property. 





Nursery Management 

Pigs are weaned at fourteen 
pounds rather than on an age 
basis. Dr. Helms explains that a 
fourteen pound pig, in good 
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health, is capable of consuming 
enough feed to maintain normal 
growth. He likes for pigs to meet 
the fourteen-pound mark at 
about two and one-half weeks of 
age. Those that meet this require- 
ment are identified with a notch 
in the right ear. If they continue 
to do well, and reach forty 
pounds at seven weeks, they are 
again identified this time with a 
notch in the left ear. 


Litters are penned separately 
in the nursery until seven weeks 
old. First culling of pigs is done 
at that time. Gilts bearing four- 
teen nipples are retained for a 
breeding herd, providing they 
meet weight and health require- 
ments. Other pigs are grouped 
according to size and are moved 
to the feeding floor. 


The original record card ac- 
companies each litter during the 
stay in the nursery. 


Recently a group of 286 pigs 
were weaned in twenty-one days 
at an average weight of twenty 
pounds. These were Landrace- 
Yorkshire first-cross pigs. Of this 
number there was only a 7 per 
cent total death loss and only 
a 3 per cent death loss after birth. 
Dr. Helm states that cross-breed- 
ing, improved sanitation and care 
in selecting breeding stock have 
increased the wean-off from sev- 
en to nine-plus pigs to the litter. 
He adds there never has beén a 
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case of scours, ever, under the 
new sanitation program. 


As an added control against di- 
sease, the Trimble Manor show 
herd is kept isolated from all 
other swine on the farm. Also, 
any females purchased from off- 
the-farm sources farrow in isola- 
tion as a precaution against 
spreading disease. 

Management practices at Trim- 
ble Manor are constantly chang- 
ing on the basis of new develop- 
ments from experimentation and 
testing on the farm. Some recent 
experiments conducted by the 
doctor include: A comparison of 
slatted floors with concrete floors; 
use of bedding vs. daily wash- 
down of pens; control of pig 
scours; and confinement rearing. 

Results of tests favor slatted 
floors. Hogs do better than when 
on concrete since wooden slats 
are cleaner. 


To test confinement rearing, 
and to induce tail biting, the doc- 
tor placed an eleven pig litter in 
a small pen at weaning. They 
remained there until they reach- 
ed market weight. Pigs were al- 
lowed less than four square feet 
each—that’s wall to wall pork. 
This test litter did well and there 
was no tail biting. 

Dr. Helms says, “Those things 
which work effectively on our 
hogs may not work for the next 
swine producer. We’re looking 
for the most economical way to 
produce pork.” 














them? ... 


gee causes of breeding fail- 
ures have been looked for 
by many people using different 
methods. A research team at Cor- 
nell University has studied over 
100 herds that were experiencing 
breeding problems. The subject 
has been discussed with veterin- 
arians and artificial insemination 
technicians. 

Regardless of the approach, the 
answers are usually the same. The 
major causes of breeding failure 
fall into 3 categories. These are: 
(1) dairymen fail to use recom- 
mended management practices, 
(2) functional disturbances and 
(3) diseases. 


Management Practices 


Management was _ responsible 
for part of the breeding failure in 
75% of the herds studied by the 
Cornell research team. Veterin- 
arians invariably list it as the 
number 1 problem. The follow- 
ing practices are the ones most 
frequently neglected.. 

1. Diagnosing heat. All dairy- 
men recognize the symptoms of 
heat when they see them. The 


How To Avoid Breeding Failures 


What are their causes, what can you do to correct 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 
H. Joe Bearden, Cornell University 


problem arises when cows are not 
given the opportunity to show 
their symptoms of heat or when 
the dairyman doesn’t take time to 
watch for them. For best results, 
all cows should be turned out in 
the morning for exercise and 
should be watched for ¥2 hour 
for symptoms of heat. With the 
use of a heat expectancy chart, 
the cows due in heat should be 
turned out and watched in the 
afternoon. 





EFFECT OF TURNING OUT COWS 
ON THE PERCENTAGE NOT REBRED 
IN 60-90 DAYS 





Practice % Nonreturns 
No turn out 64 
Once a day turn out 69 
Twice a day turn out 70 





The conception rate is higher 
and an estimated 10-15% more 
heat periods will be seen when 
cows are turned out twice daily 
compared to no turnout. 

2. Breeding records. Many 
dairymen only keep _ breeding 
dates for their cows and these 
probably would not be kept if the 
technician didn’t record them on 


Reprinted by permission from American Agriculturist, 10 North Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N. -Y. 
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the stable breeding chart. Good 
records will include all dates such 
as heat, breeding, calving, dry 
and due. Veterinary treatments 
with dates and any other unusual 
occurrence should also be record- 
ed. Good records help your ve- 
terinarian pinpoint causes of 
‘trouble when it occurs. Keep a 
stable breeding chart and a heat 
expectancy chart for the herd 
and a lifetime record on each 
individual cow. 


3. Pregnancy checks. Some 
ing breeding even though they 
are not pregnant. Cows could be 
checked for pregnancy between 
45 and 60 days after breeding. 
Those which are not pregnant 
can be treated and rebred. Re- 
search has revealed that each dol- 
lar spent for pregnancy checking 
will return $7 to $10 in milk pro- 
duction. 


4. Allow 60 days rest. Cows 
bred earlier than 60 days after 
calving have a lower conception 
rate and a higher percentage of 
delayed returns. 
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cows fail to come in heat follow- - 
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The delayed returns are prob- 
ably due to the egg being ferti- 
lized but dying at an early age. 
The cow then comes in heat 50 
to 90 days later. Instead of gain- 
ing one heat period, conception 
may have been delayed 2 to 3 
months. 


5. Veterinary help. To be most 
effective the treatment for any 
ailment should be given early. 
Many dairymen wait until a cow 
is hopelessly sterile before calling 
the veterinarian and then lose 
confidence in him because he 
can’t help the cow. The veterin- 
arian should be called when 
cows: 





a. Have abnormal discharges. 
(flaky or cloudy mucus from | 
vulva). | 


b. Come in heat too often or 
stay in heat too long. 

c. Fail to come in heat by 60 
days after calving. 

d. Have not conceived to 3 
services. 

All cows should be checked be- 
tween 35 and 50 days after calv- 
ing. This allows about 30 days 









PERTILE COWS BRED AT VARYING INTERVALS OF TIME 
FOLLOWING CALVING 










* Recommended Time to Breed 


Days after. Number of % Settled Service Required 
Calving Cows First Service Per Conception 
a MC odeede¢s 26 31 2.5 
ED cin toate ttauls 24 67 1.7 
WUT: anit ne dane ede 50 70 1.6 
90 or More ....... 50 76 1.5 
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for treating cows which have not 
recovered normally before it is 
time to breed them. 

6. Use healthy herd replace- 
ments. 

7. Feed the herd adequately. 
A mineral mixture offered free 
choice is helpful. A simple mix- 
ture of 100 pounds of dicalcium 
phosphate or steamed bone meal 
and 100 pounds of trace miner- 
alized salt is adequate. 

Functional Disturbances 


1. Cystic ovaries. This condi- 
tion occurs when a follicle (a 
blister like sack) becomes persis- 
tent on the ovary. This follicle 
contains the egg and normally 
breaks about 12 hours after the 
end of standing heat. Because it 
produces the hormone (estrogen) 
that causes heat, the cow re- 
mains in heat if it does not break. 
The cause of cystic ovaries is un- 
known. The cycle may be broken 
by treatment by a veterinarian. 
When the condition is recognized 
and treated early about 75% of 
the cows will recover. 

2. Absence of heat. Several fac- 
tors can prevent a cow from com- 
ing into heat. 

a. Pregnancy. She should first 
be examined for this possibility. 

b. Inactive ovaries. This con- 
dition is observed in heifers more 
frequently than in cows. It has 
been associated with underfeed- 
ing, especially in heifers, and can 
usually be corrected by feeding 
liberal amounts of grain. Defi- 
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ciencies of trace minerals have 
also been suspected as a cause of 
inactive ovaries. The mineral 
mixture described earlier would 
correct such a deficiency. 


c. Retained yellow bodies. A 
yellow body forms after each heat 
period but disappears if the cow 
is not bred or does not conceive. 
It remains during pregnancy but 
disappears shortly after calving. 
Occasionally, a yellow body will 
be retained beyond its normal 
time. If this occurs, the cow will 
not come in heat as long as it is 
present. Hormonal treatment by 
a veterinarian is usually required. 
The possibility of unobserved or 
“silent” heat periods should be 
checked before it is assumed that 
a cow has a retained yellow body. 





He who never makes any mis- 
takes also never makes any dis- 
coveries. 





d. Cystic ovaries. About 10% 
of the cows with cystic ovaries 
fail to show any signs of heat 
rather than staying in heat too 
long. This may be caused by a 
growth of yellow body tissue 
around the follicles which coun- 
teracts the effects of the heat 
causing hormone. 


Reproductive Diseases 

A few years ago brucellosis 
was the number one disease af- 
fecting reproduction in cattle. To- 
day, this disease causes very little 
trouble. The following diseases 
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are the ones which dairymen are 
concerned with today. 

1. Vibriosis. This is a venereal 
disease which causes repeat breed- 
ings with heat periods occurring 
at irregular intervals (27 to 55 
days or longer). A cloudy or 
flaky mucus discharge usually ac- 
companies the disease. A tampon 
agglutination test is available for 
making a positive diagnosis. The 
best control measure is to breed 
artificially with antibiotic-treat- 
ed semen. 


2. Trichomoniasis. The symp-. 


toms of “Trich” are similar to 
those for vibriosis. Control the 
disease by breeding artificially 
with semen from clean bulls. An- 
tibiotics will not kill the trich- 
omonad organisms from infected 
bulls. 

3. Leptospirosis. This is not a 
true reproductive disease although 
it does cause cows to abort if they 
are in the late stages of pregnan- 
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cies at the onset of the disease. 
Other symptoms are: reduced 
milk production, loss of body 
weight, loss of appetite, a tinge 
of red in the urine and a high 
body temperature. A vaccine is 
available which gives protection 
for 9 months to one year. Vac- 
cinate when: 


a. An outbreak occurs in your 


herd. 


b. An outbreak occurs in a 
neighboring herd. 


c. New animals are being 
brought into your herd. 


d. Animals are to be shown. 


There are no doubt other caus- 
es of reproductive failure. How- 
ever, if you will pay adequate at- 
tention to these causes your 
troubles will be minimized. An 
average of 1.5 services per con- 
ception and an average calving 
interval of 12 to 13 months are 
goals to strive for. 





Baby Pigs Need Heat 


A newborn pig has no thermostat control. If the pig is born in a 








cold house his body temperature essentially will follow the building 
temperature unless supplemental heat is supplied. One of the oldest 
and easiest ways to supply heat at farrowing is to use infrared heat 
lamps. Observing a few simple safety rules in the use of these lamps 
will keep down costs and insure safety. 

Infrared lamps should always be used with porcelain sockets. 
The bulb base gets too hot for rubber, bakelite or brass with paper 
insulation. The lamps should be well supported, preferably on a 
chain, for easy height adjustment and rugged suspension. They should 
never be closer than 12 inches to the pigs. 


—Farm News From Purdue 











To-Morrow Is Too Late To Call Your Vet 


Believe it or not, these tales by a British veterinarian are true... 


Condensed from Farmer & Stock Breeder 


ALK about a frustrating 
night! Just after 1:30 a.m., 
a client ‘phoned “I’ve been out 
to a dance and just got back— 
can you come at once? I’ve got 
a cow calving!” I leapt out of 
bed, pulled my rags over my pa- 
jamas, and really sizzled the 
twelve miles to the farm. I burst 
into the cowshed and lo, the 
cow had calved! 

Twenty minutes later I sank 
gratefully in between the. sheets 
and had just seemed to have turn- 
ed over when the bell went again. 





| 


a raoe tk 


DVM { 


sto 





I peered at the clock and the 
hands read 3:45 a.m. It was our 
prize panicker— 

“Can ye come at once—I’ve 
got a sow farrowing?” 

I poured once more into the 
garments and departed, not more 
than half a mile away from the 
last call. 

The stench of the swill tubs 
hit me as I picked my way across 
the farrowing pen—I could hear 
the squawking of new-born pigs. 

I thought “It can’t be.” But 
sure enough it was: the sow had 





"And then, this morning, + A. noticed she didn't look so good.” 
By R. M. Miller, originally published i in Modern Veterinary Practice 


Reprinted by permission from 
Farmer & Stock Breeder, "Dat House, Stamford Street, London, $. E. 1 
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popped out four of the most 
beautifully normal piglets I'd 
seen for some time. 

Oh well—at least that’s better 
than having to interfere and per- 
haps sit around for an hour, I 
thought, as I once more made a 
beeline for bed, licking my lips 
in anticipation of two and a half 
hours glorious overdue shuteye. 
But no such luck. 


5:45 am. “Come - straight 
away, I’ve got a cow dying.” And 


when I got there, believe it or 


not, the cow was dead. 


She was more than a mile from 
the buildings down the field, and 
we rolled and slithered down 
rutted tracks through a flooded 
ford, twice I was nearly thrown 
from my perch, and my syringe 
and bottle of stimulant were lost 
in the waters of the ford. 

It didn’t matter, I could see 
she was dead at least 100 yards 
before we pulled up. The cow 
was a Skeleton. 


“Good gracious—how long has 
this one been bad?” 


“Oh—for over a year now.” 


' “What symptoms,” I ask, not 
knowing whether to laugh or be 
angry. 

“Oh, she’s had diarrhea on and 
off, but she has’na eaten much 
for this past month.” 

“How long’s she been off her 
legs?” 

“Oh, only this past week—I’ve 
been giving her stout and eggs 
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and I’ve been up three times in 
the night to her.” 

“Well, what could I say? What 
peculiar trait in a man’s charac- 
ter could make him neglect to 
send for a vet for a year, and at 
the same time nurse the skeleton 
like a baby throughout the last 
days of its existence. 





Pound for pound, farm ma- 
nure will benefit soil producti- 
vity more than any other soil 
amendment, say Florida soils 
specialists. 





Does it make sense? It certain- 
ly doesn’t, and yet it happens 
time and time again. 

Take Willie, for example. Last 
back-end my partner saw one of 
Willie’s cows. It had summer mas- 
titis, and was as thin as a scare- 
crow. 

“How long has it been dry, 
Willie?” 

“Oh, about two years!” 

Incredulously, my partner ask- 
ed: “Why have you kept her dry 
so long?” 

“Well, I was hoping she’d put 

some meat on.” 
“T doubt she’s had it now, Wil- 
“Oh, well,” shrugged Willie 
philosophically, “at least the 
bones should make some good 
broth.” 

Then there was Len. Only the’ 
other day he ’phoned in a great 
panic. It was one of the worst 


lie 
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cases of pneumonia I had ever 
seen, and the heifer was literally 
suffocatiing; standing up, with 
her nose stuck out, pumping her 
chest desperately in an effort to 
get some oxygen into what was 
left of her lungs. 


“Have you any idea of what 
the trouble is, Len?” 


“What the devil do you think 
I sent for you for?” 

I examined the lungs. As I 
thought, they were soggy and sol- 
id. 

“It’s bad, Len,” I ventured. 

“Well, you know me,” said 
Len, almost cockily. “I never 
send for you chaps unless they are 
dead or dying.” 

“How long has this one been 
bad?” 

“Oh, only about a couple of 
weeks!” 

“I am afraid she is going to 
die.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said 
Len complacently, with an air of 
a man vindicated. “I just wanted 
to be sure before having her kill- 
ed.” 

But he really was too late this 
time because almost before he 
had stopped speaking the heifer 
pitched forward on her nose, her 
chest gave one last desperate 
heave, her legs jerked convulsive- 
ly, and within a few seconds she 
was as dead as a stone. 

“Don’t you thing it might have 
paid you to have sent for us a 
fortnight ago?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know—never 
knew a vet cure one that bad 
afore!” 


But perhaps for sheer inexpli- 
cable neglect old Frank beats the 
lot. Last year he lost 36 out of 
his 60 ewes before he decided to 
call me in. 


It was early December and his 
fields were as bare as the top of 
his head. 


“I suppose they are all in 
lamb?” 

“Oh, aye,” he said. “And 
what’s more, Harry the knacker- 
man tells me that most of the 
dead ’uns had two or three lambs 
inside them.” 

“Are you giving them anything 
to eat?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“What do you give them?” 

“Beet tops.” 

“Any concentrates?” 

“No, but when I do feed them 
I give them plenty of beet tops.” 

“I think your trouble is starva- 
tion. How would you like to live 
on beet tops?” 

“Oh, I reckon I could if I 
had to.” 

“You couldn’t if you were preg- 
nant.” 

“IT never thought of it like 
that.” 

“Ts this the thirty-second you’ve 
lost?” 

“Doesn’t it worry you?” 

“Well, now that you mention 
it I am beginning to feel a bit 
guilty.” 
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Dear old Frank! Even after I 
had outlined the feeding plan, I 
could tell he was still convinced 
that his sheep had been suffering 
from a mysterious disease. 

But there’s one thing about 
him, he has a wonderful sense of 
humor. He still tells the story of 
an assistant of mine who went to 
see one of his sows, a sow which 
even Frank admitted was as thin 
as a rake. My assistant, a blunt, 
aggressive Irishman, examined 
the scarecrow and pronounced 
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his verdict and advice. 


“Do you know what Id do 
with it, Frank?” 
“What?” 


“I'd put a collar on and race 
it at the dog track!” 


I suppose that just about sums 
up the worst of the incorrigibles. 
What can you do with them ex- 
cept give your sense of humor a 
free rein and accept the inescap- 
able fact that none of them will 
ever become veterinary minded. 








Cancer In Animals and Man Are Quite Similar 


Cancer in animals is similar to cancer in human beings. Malig- 
nant tumors, or neoplasms, found in man and animal have a similar 
structure and behavior—they infiltrate surrounding normal tissue, 
destroy it and spread to other organs by blood or lymphatic vessels. 
Fortunately, these tumors are seldom transmitted from animal to 
animal or animal to man, according to Dr. A. M. Watrach, University 
of Illinois veterinarian. 

The clinical signs are the same, Dr. Watrach said. There may 
be an ulcer that refuses to heal, an abnormal and chronic enlarge- 
ment, a loss of weight. If one of these signs appears, the animal should 
be examined by a veterinarian at once. 

“The greatest difference in cancer in people and animals is the 
frequency of certain kinds of cancer,” Dr. Watrach explained. “For 
instance, fewer than 20 cases of stomach cancer in dogs are on 
record, but stomach cancer in people is quite common.” 

As with man, malignant tumors usually strike animals during 
middle and old age. Most dogs are over seven years old, and horses 
over 10. Pigs, cattle and sheep, which are usually slaughtered early in 
life, do not often become cancer victims. 

University of Illinois veterinarians have been studying cancer 
cases sent to the state diagnostic laboratory. According to Dr. Wat- 
rach, 20 percent of all cases submitted to the laboratory last year 
were tumors. However, some of them were benign or localized tum- 
ors, which are not cancerous. —University of Illinois 














Treating A Sick Animal 





T IS always advisable to con- 

sult a veterinarian when one 

of your animals is ill. However, 

there are times when a veterinar- 

ian isn’t available. The farmer 

therefore, often has to treat his 
sick animals as best he can. 


Unfortunately too many of us 
are inclined to be negligent 
when it comes to the care of a 
sick animal. We believe that the 
“patient” will soon recover if 
dosed with a variety of remedies. 
There are many diseases, how- 
ever, against which the best rem- 
edies will be of no avail, unless 
accompanied by good care. As 
medicines only serve as aids in 
controlling disease, it is essential 
that the animal be kept in good 
condition and in suitable sur- 
roundings, so that it is better able 
to resist the disease. 


Treatment 


Sick animals should preferably 
be kept in a warm, clean and 
airy stable and be disturbed as 
little as possible. 


It is not enough merely to dose with medicines . . 
Condensed from Farming In South Africa 


Dr. J. F. W. Grosskopf, 
Division of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort 


Any exercise on the part of 
such animals should be restricted 
to a minimum. Do not allow 
them to straggle along behind 
the herd. 


Isolate the sick animals from 
the rest so that they are dis- 
turbed as little as possible. If 
they suffer from an infectious 
disease, isolation will prevent 
the disease from spreading readi- 
ly. 

Sick animals should be pro- 
vided with a thick, soft, dry bed 
of straw or sawdust. 

Animals which’ are too weak 
to walk should be provided with 
the necessary shade, do not allow 
a sick animal to lie in the hot sun 
throughout the day during the 
summer months. 

At night when the weather be- 
comes cooler, the animal should 
be covered with a blanket of 
bags. 

Ample clean water should be 
placed within easy reach of the 
sick animal. Mature cattle will 


Reprinted by permission from 
Farming In South Africa, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria, South Africa 
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drink 10 gallons or more of water 
a day. 

Try to keep flies away from 
the sick animal as far as possible. 
They are an unnecessary nuis- 
ance. 

Animals unable to rise should 
be turned twice a day so that 
they lie on the other side. If 
they are allowed to lie in the 
same position for any length of 
time, decubital sores develop. An- 
imals should never lie flat on 
their sides as they may become 
bloated and die. If necessary, the 
animal should be supported by 
means of bales of fodder or stuff- 
ed bags. 


The animal should be allowed 
to eat as much as it wishes. Green 
fodder is usually best, provided 
it does not cause excessive purg- 
ing. As green fodder, however, 
tends to wilt very quickly it is 
advisable to give it fresh three or 
four times a day. Animals such as 
dairy cows, which are accustomed 
to receiving meal may be given 
a small quantity two or three 
times daily. It is advisable to feed 
a mixture containing a large 
quantity of bran and to limit such 
a mixture to from 3 to 5 lb. daily. 

Cows in milk should be milked 
dry even if they have very little 
milk while ill. 

If the eyes are affected they 
will heal sooner if the animal is 
kept in a dark stable. Such an 
animal should in any case be kept 
out of the sunlight. 
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Never administer all sorts of 
remedies to a sick animal, either 
orally or by injection, unless you 
are quite sure what the animal 
is suffering from and then only 
the remedies recommended for 
that particular disease. 
Constipation 

Cattle are inclined to develop 
digestive disorders, especially if 
they have not fed for a day or 
two. The first organ to be affect- 
ed is the rumen and soon after 
this constipation sets in, which is 
indicated either by the absence 
of dung or by the dry, hard 
droppings which may sometimes 
also be covered with slime. The 
rumen of a cow normally con- 
tracts about once every minute. 
By pressing ones fist into the left 
flank of the animal, these con- 
tractions can be felt. The fist is 
forced outwards once every min- 
ute. When the rumen is upset, 
these contractions occur less fre- 
quently or not at all. 





Farming is the third most 
hazardous occupation in Ameri- 
ca in deaths per 100,000 work- 
ers. Mining and construction 
work rate first and second. 





In such cases it becomes neces- 
sary to strengthen the organisms, 
enzymes, etc., in the stomach, 
which in turn serve as aids to 
the proper functioning of the 
rumen. An excellent mixture for 
this purpose is one bottle of vine- 
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gar and $ lb. of sugar dissolved 
in water (the dosage for a grown 
animal). Using a bottle, admin- 
ister the mixture carefully, and 
allow the animal to breath be- 
tween swallows to prevent chok- 
ing. Do not under any circum- 
stances grip or pull the tongue 
and do not lift the head high. 





Weed control is even more 
important in dry years than in 
wet years, to conserve moisture 
for crops. 





just turn the head slightly sida 
ways so that the liquid does no* 
spill from the mouth. After an 
interval of twelve hours, half a 
bottle of vinegar diluted with 
water may be administered, and 
this dosage should be repeated 
twelve hours later. Do not re- 
peat the dosage of sugar as it 
may act as a laxative. Two bot- 
tles of molasses may be used in- 
stead of sugar. A yeast cake may 
also be given with the mixture. 
As soon as the rumen functions 
properly again, the constipated 
condition will right itself. 

Great care should be exercised 
when dosing sick animals because 


they are often unable to swallow 
and therefore choke easily. Exer- 
cise special care when dosing 
with oily mixtures as they may 
very easily run down the wind- 
pipe with fatal results. 


Diarrhea 


In cases of excessive bowel ac- 
tion it is advisable to control the 
diarrhea since it enervates the 
animal and drains the body of 
large amounts of fluid. The de- 
sired results are not always ob- 
tained, but the following mixture 
can be tried: 2 parts of kaolin 
(a very pure white clay) to 1 
part of tannic acid (by weight). 
The dosage for a grown animal 
is two heaped tablespoonfuls of 
the mixture shaken up in a small 
quantity of water, given three 
times a day for two or three days. 
For calves the dose is one dessert- 
spoonful. Calves suffering from 
diarrhea should get less milk, but 
should still absorb their normal 
amount of liquid. A mixture con- 
sisting of equal parts of milk and 
lime water will serve the purpose. 
More milk may be added gradu- 
ally until the calf gets pure milk 
again. 





Knowledge comes by taking 
things apart, but wisdom comes 
by putting things together. 





Anaemia 

When an animal is extremely 
weak, especially when suffering 
from gallsickness and redwater, 
which cause anaemia, it may be 
dosed three or four times a day 
with a bottle of strong, black 
coffee (with a little chicory add- 
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ed). This serves as a heart stimu- 
lant. 


keeping them warm and comfort- 
able and disturbing them as little 


If we devoted to our sick cat- as possible — far fewer animals 
tle the same attention we give to would die than is the case at 
a sick member of our family — present. 





Swine Influenza Weather 


Warm days and cool nights—typical cornbelt autumn weather 
— increase the possibility of hogs becoming infected with influenza. 
Pigs weighing more than 75 pounds are most susceptible to the di- 
sease, which is caused by a virus. 


Dr. K. M. Weinland, Purdue University veterinarian, advises 
farmers to provide hogs with clean, dry sleeping quarters free from 
drafts. Keep them away from dusty lots used for hogs a long time and 
from old straw piles. 


Swine influenza virus is carried by lung worms which spend part 
of their lives in earthworms. These earthworms often inhabit old straw- 
stacks. The disease, spreading rapidly through the air, often attacks 
hogs confined in winter quarters. 


First symptoms of the disease are an odd sounding cough, loss 
of appetite and thumpy breathing. Except for the cough, Dr. Wein- 
land explains, these also are signs of hog cholera and other diseases. 
So, the farmer should promptly call a veterinarian for an accurate 
diagnosis when he notices these signs. 


Often swine influenza develops into pneumonia with its even 
larger economic loss to the farmer. Hogs being treated for influenza 
should be kept quiet and comfortable, have access to plenty of fresh 
water and placed on a light diet. If pneumonia does develop, then 
a veterinarian has to administer special treatment. 

—Purdue University 





A cattle disease that is only 10 years old in this country — rhino 
tracheitis or “red nose”—is spreading across all of North America and 
beginning to cut deeply into cattlemen’s profits. The disease strikes 
both beef and dairy cattle during fall and winter, resulting in loss of 
weight and milk stoppage. The disease can be prevented by vaccination 
or successfully treated if caught in the early stages. 
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Prevent Baby Calf Diseases 





ABY calf diseases are becom- 
ing more prevalent as dairy 
herds increase in size. 


A regular succession of baby 
calves born in the herd through- 
out the year contribute to the per- 
petuation of calf diseases. It is 
essential that dairy farmers un- 
derstand how these diseases are 


‘ perpetuated in order to be able 


to prevent or control them. 


Colostrum or first milk con- 
tains proteins, sugars, and vita- 
mins especially prepared for the 
newborn calf. Gamma globulin, 
the fraction of the dam’s blood 
that contains disease protection 
antibodies, is released into the 
colostrum to ‘protect the baby 
calf. 


The calf is able to absorb this 
material only during the first 36 
hours of his life, and this protec- 
tion lasts for at least three or four 
weeks, depending on the degree 
of exposure to disease and the 
amount of stress suffered by the 
calf. 


‘Give your calves a good start in life. These sug- 
gestions are a good guide to follow... 


Condensed from Farm Bureau Mirror 


Dr. Samuel B. Guss, Pennsylvania State University 


If exposure to disease is kept 
to a minimum, the calf can be 
brought through the critical first 
month of its life to the age where 
it will be able to produce its own 
antibodies against diseases. Chill- 
ing, over-eating, wet bedding, 
drafts, poor ventilation, and faul- 
ty diet are all stresses which con- 
tribute to breakdown of disease 
resistance. 


First and most important of all 
sanitary considerations should be 
an effort to protect the calf from 
exposure to the manure or other 
body discharges of other calves or 
cows. These are the vehicles 
which carry diseases from calf to 
calf. If you cannot thoroughly 
clean and disinfect the boxstall 
where the calf is to be born, it 
would perhaps-be better to allow 
the cow to have it in her own 
stall. In the summer time it is 
desirable to let cows calve in a 
clean shady lot. 


Calf pens which cannot be 
cleaned absolutely clean between 
calves are important sources of 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Bureay Mirror, 
Cooperat 


Pennsylvania Farm Bureau 
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infection. Some of the pens I see 
in dairy barns appear to be de- 
signed to make thorough clean- 
ing impossible. Unless the calf 
pen can be cleaned thoroughly, 
it might be a waste of time to 
clean it at all. I prefer to start 
calves in tie-stalls raised off the 
floor to keep the calf clean and 
dry. Slatted wooden floors or 
wire mesh floors do this job well. 

Calves should have their own 
grain box, hay rack, and water 
bucket so that the farmer can 
care for each one individually. 
Calves should be kept separated 
from each other during the time 
when there is danger that they 
might suck each other, and there 
should be no manure contamina- 
tion of feed or water. 

In my experience, severe calf 
scours or internal parasite prob- 
lems are closely related to keeping 
calves in quarters where every- 
thing they eat or drink is con- 
taminated with manure. Plans 
for good tie-stalls are available 
at county Agricultural Extension 
service offices. 

Sulfa drugs, nitrofurans, and 
antibiotics are helpful both for 
preventing and treating baby calf 
infections. Your veterinarian can 
help you to develop for your 
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calves a prevention or treatment 


program using one of the modern 
miracle drugs. The right medi- 
cine used in time usually will stop 
calf diseases rapidly and mini- 
mize loss of weight or stunted 
growth. 


When these infections become 
chronic before medication is be- 
gun, treatment can be a waste 
of time and money. Too often 
farmers look for a miracle drug 
that will prevent every calf di- 
sease with one pill or shot. The 
drugs available today are truly 
miracle drugs if their use is com- 
bined with good sanitation, good 
nutrition, and good management. 


No drugs will replace sensible 
sanitation, and sensible sanitation 
is possible only when stalls or 
pens are designed so that they 
can be kept clean easily. I have 
seen many elaborate expensive 
calf pens in which it was impos- 
sible to raise a good calf. When 
the conditions necessary for the 
development of calf diseases are 
understood, practical prevention 
is not difficult or expensive. 

Farmers raise too many medi- 
ocre heifers which never reach 
their genetic potential because 
they get a poor start in life. 





Did you know that the first American silo was built in Maryland 
in 1876? It is said that someone observed that cabbage fermented as 
sauerkraut kept well and thought that corn should be preserved for 
food in the same way. 
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Recognizing Skin Diseases In Hogs 





FEW years ago if hogs lost 

their hair and had a skin 
infection it was usually swine 
mange, and lime sulpher dips 
were used with fair results. New 
pesticides for the control of 
mange have lessened the inci- 
“dence of this disease. 


Despite the effectiveness and 
ease of application of these new 
drugs it is still not uncommon 
to see mangy hogs. In too many 
cases they are disregarded. 

Fortunately, in recent years 
more interest has been shown in 
other swine diseases that affect 
the skin of the animal. Not all of 
the answers are available for the 
complete control of all swine 
skin diseases. 


There are several skin diseases 
that require laboratory diagnosis 
for positive identification. 
Parakeratosis 

This condition affects pigs 10 
to 12 weeks of _age usually in the 
winter and gives a dry, thick, 
crusty appearance. Death loss is 
relatively low and the pigs ap- 


Skin diseases cause heavy losses in swine and 
are often disregarded until it is too late . . . 


Condensed from Wallaces Farmer 


John B. Herrick, D.V.M. 


pear to recover faster on pasture. 

It appears that the cause of 
this condition is a calcium-phos- 
phorus-zinc ratio that is off bal- 
ance. Apparently an abundance 
of calcium interferes with zinc 
metabolism. Twelve pounds of 
calcium and 0.4 pounds of zinc 
sulphate per ton of feed is the 
desired amount. 


Erysipelas 

The skin type of erysipelas is 
sometimes observed in swine 
herds. Usually all layers of the 
skin are involved with a consider- 
able amount of sloughing oc- 
curring. Erysipelas control by vac- 
cination is recommended for af- 
flicted pigs. 


Photosensitization 


Some pigs, particularly white 
colored ones, become sensitized 
to light following the ingestion 
of certain plants or substances. 
Ingestion of trefoil, certain clo- 
vers, green oats, phenothiazine, 
and probably other substances 
has resulted in swelling and itch- 
ing of certain portions of the skin. 


Reprinted by permission from Wallaces Farmer, 1912 Grand Avenue, Des Moines 5, lowa 
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Removal of the animals from 
pastures or pasturing at night has 
usually relieved the condition. 
Hives 

Uniform, wheel-like lesions are 
sometimes noticed on the body 
surfaces and on the neck, eyelids, 
and legs of pigs. This is due to an 
allergy to certain substances, as 
observed in nettle rash, or reac- 
tions to certain biologics. These 
conditions readily disappear with- 
out treatment. 

Greasy Pig Disease : 

This is an involvement of the 
skin of the entire hog’s body, giv- 
ing a wet, greasy appearance. It 
is an old disease but its occur- 
rence has increased in recent 
years. 

The exact cause is not known, 
altho some have attributed it to 
rich concentrates, poor manage- 
ment, bacterial or viral agents 
and allergic conditions. 


None of these factors have 
proven to be the true cause of the 
disease. Usually pigs 25 to 35 
days are affected, with mortality 
varying from 5 to 10 percent. 

No specific cure is known al- 
tho certain treatment sometimes 
helps. Cleansing the pigs with 
pine oil or quaternary ammonia 
baths gives some relief. 


Mange 

Mange should never be ignor- 
ed. Frequently swine producers 
neglect to treat for mange and 
the condition becomes a herd 
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problem in a short time. Mange 
prevention should be a routine 
procedure in swine production. 


Bacterial Infections 


Frequently where filth and 
poor management prevail, young 
pigs may develop skin infections 
of bacterial origin. Postules usu- 
ally accompany this condition. 

There are several other condi- 
tions that will produce skin con- 
ditions in pigs, such as certain 
nutritional deficiencies. 





Feeder calves can use a lot 
of pasture during the first fall. 
A good feed for use on pas- 
ture consists of 1,000 pounds 
of ground cobs, 500 pounds 
ground ear corn, and 200 
pounds of good protein sup- 
plement. 





In all cases a diagnosis should 
be obtained because it is not un- 
common to observe a herd of 
hogs being treated for one skin 
condition when another exists 
that is being aggravated by mis- 
treatment. 

This is the case particularly 
with parakeratosis, mange, and 
greasy pig disease. Only recently 
a group of young pigs were suf- 
fering from a skin ‘condition pro- 
duced by excessive amount of 
lime and dry dip in the bedding 
which was used to cover up filth. 
This condition was being aggra- 
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vated by repeated treatment for diagnosis is needed before proper 
mange. Thus, in many cases a_ treatment can be initiated. 





Leptospirosis May Come From Polluted Stream 


Many cases of leptospirosis have been traced to a polluted 
stream, says Dr. L. E. Hanson of the University of Illinois. 

Leptospirosis is a disease that causes considerable losses in swine, 
cattle and sheep in the United States. These losses are the result of 
reduced gains and milk production, abortions and death. 


A major reservoir host in most localities appears to be swine. In- 
fected swine excrete the organism in their urine, contaminating pud- 
dles and streams. Cattle and swine that have access to these streams 
may become infected by drinking and wading in the water. 


Live organisms have been detected in the urine of some swine up 
to one year after the initial infection. Organisms are shed in the 
urine of other animals and man, but seldom if ever for such an ex- 
tended period. Leptospira have been isolated from cattle as long as 
four months after the first illness. 


Although leptospira germs are easily destroyed by sunlight, high 
temperature, drying and common disinfectants, they can live for con- 
siderable periods of time in puddles and slow-moving streams. 


When there are signs that the disease has attacked an animal or 
herd, no time should be lost in calling a veterinarian, says Dr. Han- 
son. But it is better to prevent leptospirosis through careful manage- 
ment procedures than to try to treat it after the disease has become 
established. 

If special attention is given to avoiding contacts with infected ani- 
mals or waste, many outbreaks can be avoided. Both cattle and swine 
should be blood-tested for leptospirosis. Only animals from herds with 
negative leptospirosis tests should be considered for herd additions, 
advises Dr. Hanson. —The Berkshire News 





About the first step in a profitable swine project is to get sows 
properly settled. If we can get the exact number of sows we plan to 
breed farrowed, we think we have done quite a job — though we 
don’t always get the job done. Some things that help are careful ob- 
servation and handling of sows, judicious use of boars and proper 
care of the sow during gestation. Another practice which seems to 
help is breeding each sow to two boars, when it’s possible to do so. 
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Abnormalities In Cattle 






Has an abnormal calf ever puzzled you? This article 
tells why they occur... 


Condensed from The Ayrshire Digest 
L. O. Gilmore and N. S. Fechheimer, 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


O COW is all bad. Neither 

is any cow perfect despite 
the over use of printers ink some- 
times to make it appear thus. 


All traits possessed by an ani- 
mal are affected by the genes it 
receives from both parents as well 
as the environment in which the 
gene composite is allowed to be 
expressed. The genes are the 
units of inheritance and are trans- 
mitted in groups making up chro- 
mosomes. While they come al- 
most equally from both parents it 
does not follow that each grand- 
parent necessarily contributes one- 
fourth of the inheritance received 
by any one calf. 

The calf not only receives half 
from each parent but each half 
has genes (or chromosomes) that 
have pair mates in the other half. 
For any one pair of genes, there- 
fore, the calf receives one from 
each parent, each of which had 
come respectively from a differ- 
ent grandparent. These two will 
represent one of the two matern- 
al grandparents and one of the 
two paternal grandparents. This 


illustrates in a simple way why 
both sides of a pedigree merit 
equal consideration in its evalua- 
tion. Because of the chance of a 
particular contribution per indi- 
vidual decreasing with each an- 
cestral generation, the main em- 
phasis should be reserved for the 
close ancestors. The basic prob- 
lem is one of looking for evidence 
of particular genes being present 
in the cattle of each generation. 
All genes forming the gene com- 
plex known as a parent, plus 
those in potential parents, con- 
stitutes the gene pool of a breed. 
Much remains to be learned 
about the way in which they act 
and interact to influence cattle to 
perform as we witness. Some com- 
binations for example are good, 
others are less so. 

The most important considera- 
tion regarding the occurrence of 
abnormalities in livestock is re- 
cognizing the reality of the situa- 
tion. For breeders to recognize 
the occurrence of inherited lethal 
conditions such as congenital 
dropsy or a skin defect known to 


Reprinted by permission from The Ayrshire Digest, Brandon, Vermont 
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have occurred during the recent 
past in this country and abroad 
is merely to admit that the cau- 
sative genes are part of the breed 
pool of inheritance. Many unde- 
sirable genes are known to occur 
in all breeds of cattle as well as 
in other mammals, including 
man. Those that by chance are 
associated with the most popular 
lines of cattle are the ones most 
likely to be troublesome within a 
breed. In desiring to breed from 
a certain line of popular cattle 
that carry such a gene, one co- 
incidentally also is likely to use a 
succession of bulls that possess 
this undesirable gene. It has been 
established for British herds both- 
ered by dropsy that an unusually 
high number of carrier bulls have 
been used. In such herds, the fre- 
quency of dropsical calves has 
gone up to 15-20% of all calves 
born. Few breeders can long 
stand the decreased efficiency that 
comes with a low calf crop. 


The skin defect appearing in 
our cattle breeds causes no dis- 
tress until after the calf is born. 
Calves afflicted with this prob- 
lem may lack skin on certain 
areas such as the legs above the 
hooves, inside the nostrils and 
lining of the mouth. Without nor- 
mal skin protection, the calf be- 
comes infected with bacteria and 
dies of blood poisoning. 


Congenital dropsy is also called 
edema, anasarca and bull dog 
(although the bones are not ordi- 


narily affected as in true bull 
dog). Bull dog is not a proper 
term. Dropsy, edema and anasar- 
ca all refer to conditions of fluid 
in the tissue. Dams of affected 
calves are much larger than ex- 
pected during the last two to 
three months of pregnancy. This 
is probably caused by the great 
accumulation of fluid in the uter- 
us which can be palpated by bal- 
lottement from the region of the 
right flank. The cows may have 
trouble arising as calving time 
approaches. Calving may be dif- 
ficult owing to the large size of 
the calf (up to 160 pounds). 
Caesarian section is often used to 
save the cow. The cow calves at 
normal time and the afterbirth is 
expelled normally. 





Your town will be a delight- 
ful place to'live in, if you are a 
delightful person to live beside. 





The dropsical calf may be 
swollen over the whole body but 
the manifestations are extremely 
varied and sometimes the swell- 
ing is so mild that the condition 
may go undetected. If the head 
is highly swollen, the condition 
may remind the dairyman of the 
bull dog condition. The ears may 
be markedly enlarged. Occasion- 
ally the lobes are so enlarged that 
the ears hang down like a spaniel. 
When the head is that badly 
swollen, the legs usually are, too. 
When one presses his finger 
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against these swollen legs depres- 
sions or pits remain. If the afflict- 
ed calf is opened, the sac around 
the heart may have an excessive 
amount of fluid in it. The skin 
also may be thickened. When a 
dairyman fails to recognize these 
traits he may readily make mat- 
ings that, otherwise in his wis- 
dom, he might not make. 
Inheritance 


By the very nature of inherited 
abnormalities, some of which 
cause a calf to be born dead (le- 


thal) , or defective, these traits are’ 


not expressed until such a gene 
is paired, at fertilization, with 
another one like it. These reces- 
sive traits, as they are known, 
are caused by genes carried by 
both parents without obvious de- 
tection. In fact, they may have 
passed through several genera- 
tions without being noticed. 
When a calf receives a gene for 
such a trait from each parent, the 
trait is expressed. Its appearance 
can be recognized and its prima 
facia importance can be assessed. 
In the case of either dropsy or 
the skin defect, the usual 
result is a dead calf either at 
birth or shortly after. 


If a recessive trait is diagnosed, 
the frequency in the herd is an 
index of the severity of the prob- 
lem in the herd, but the propor- 
tion of affected calves in the fam- 
ilies or lines in which it appears 
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is needed to obtain an idea of its 
mode of inheritance. 


Two ratios are important in 
establishing the existence of a re- 
cessive trait. Carrier bulls mated 
to carrier cows produce three nor- 
mal to one affected progeny if 
large enough numbers are obser- 
ved. Because a dairyman is not 
likely to know all cows which are 
carriers he is more likely to en- 
counter a seven to one ratio of 
normal to affected calves by a 
carrier bull out of dams that also 
are sired by a carrier bull. 


Breed Program Is Needed 


It becomes important to breed- 
ers, users of artificial insemina- 
tion service and breed organiza- 
tions to keep the level of unde- 
sirable recessive genes in the pro- 
pagating stock of the breed rath- 
er low so that the chance of any 
two of them, that affect the same 
trait, coming together in a calf 
is likewise low. 

The slaughtering of all known 
carriers is often first suggested as 
the best way of eliminating unde- 
sirable genes- from a_ breeding 
stock. It would seem more realis- 
tic, however, including the eco- 
nomy involved, first to learn 
whether or not your herd has in 
it cows that carry an undesirable 
gene upon which you wish to con- 
centrate attention. Only if it is 
found that you have more than a 
few such cows or have daughters 
of a known carrier bull, do you 
alert yourself to the possibilities 
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for further advance. Secondly, 
avoid the further use of bulls 
known to carry the undesirable 
gene in question. If the bull of 
your choice happens to be a son 
of a known carrier you would 
realize that there is one chance 
out of two that you have a car- 
rier with which to deal. He is a 
suspect, therefore, because of the 
strong possibility (50-50 chance) 
of having received the gene from 
the parent. 


The frequency of occurrence 
of an undesirable trait in a herd 
is not an indication of the cause. 
Only after proper reflection and 
consideration of the ratios given 
above can it be determined if a 
given trait is caused by a reces- 
sive gene. When this has been 
done, the sires and dams of all 
afflicted calves become implicat- 
ed as carriers and it becomes im- 
portant to learn as much as pos- 
sible about future herd sires. 


The easiest, clearest and in 
many respects the most satisfac- 
tory way to assure oneself of us- 
ing a sire that probably does not 
carry the undesirable gene in 
question is to select a sire from 2 
line that has no history of diffi- 
culty with the gene in question. 
Consultation with other breeders 
and inquiries to A.I. associations 
and your breed association are 
some suggested ways of investi- 
gating the history of a line rela- 
tive to an undesirable gene. 


ABNORMALITIES IN CATTLE 25 


In making these tests, another 
consideration must be made. An- 
other aspect of a program is to 
provide for testing suspect bulls. 
After deciding which bulls are 
suspect, a breeder has to decide 
what level of certainty he wants 
from the results of his testing, i.e. 
how sure does he want to be that 
the bulls tested and which did 
not sire defective calves do not 
carry the undesirable gene. For 
example, if a bull is mated to 
10-11 cows known to carry an un- 





Abortions in cattle are most 
often infectious. Herdsmen 
should immediately show abort- 
ed calves to a veterinarian so 
cause of death can be deter- 
mined. 





desirable recessive gene, and if 
none of the progeny show the 


.trait, then it is known with reas- 


onable probability (one chance 
in 20) the bull did not transmit 
the gene in question to any of 
the calves which might have re- 
ceived the gene from their dams. 
Breeding him to more such cows 
reduces the chance of an error 
being made but regardless of the 
number of cows to which he is 
mated, there always remains 
some chance (however slight) of 
concluding that a bull is not a 
carrier when in fact he is. On 
the other hand, only one afflicted 
calf, properly diagnosed, is suffi- 
cient to diagnose the sire as a 
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carrier. The same degree of as- 
surance is obtained by mating a 
suspect carrier to 20-25 daughters 
or half sisters of a known carrier 
bull. If a breeder wants to be 
more certain, he can possibly in- 
crease the number of matings. A 
program of breeding test bulls 
to some of the desired mates one 
year and the rest during the sec- 
ond year has some advantage. 
For those bulls which, by chance, 
sire affected calves from among 
the first few matings. the expense 
is reduced. Other developments 
in the ensuing calf crop help to 
evaluate the desirability of using 
a bull further. This delaved sys- 
tem would result in minimizing 
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the chance of being wrong to on- 
ly those bulls whose desirability 
remains high enough to make the 
further testing worthwhile. This 
applies only to those bulls who 
do not sire affected calves and 
whose chance of not having the 
undesirable gene has to be esti- 
mated. 

By establishing a system of test- 
ing bulls, most of the carriers can 
be detected. The main emphasis 
in developing a breeding program 
can be placed on those tested 
and not proved to be carriers. 
The program that works when 
any one recessive gene is consid- 
ered will work for other recessives 
as well. 








Coffee Uses Lots Of Cream 


Coffee often is considered a competitive drink by dairymen push- 
ing the sale of milk, but actually large quantities of milk are used by 
coffee drinkers. A report by the Pan-American Coffee Bureau indi- 
cates 9.1 percent of the total milk production of the country is used as 
a creaming agent, the fourth largest use of dairy products. And 17 
percent of all fluid milk products went into coffee in 1959, and the 
value of this milk was $462 million. 

About two-thirds of the coffee drinkers in the United States use 
creaming agents in their beverage. In 1959, they consumed half a 
billion gallons in their coffee. Of the 63 percent of the people using 
creaming agents, 30 percent use milk, 23 percent light cream, 5 per- 
cent evaporated milk, 2 percent heavy cream, and a fraction of 1 
percent powdered milk or cream. 


More men use cream than women, younger people use more 
cream than older people, people are more likely to use cream at home 
than away from home, and Westerners are more likely to drink their 


coffee black. —Kansas Farmer 


Raise Disease-Free Sheep 





OLD winters usually make 

sheep pastures clean and 
worm free every year. Keep them 
that way by turning out only 
clean, worm-free ewes. 


Two weeks before ewes and 
lambs go on spring pasture, give 
all ewes and rams one ounce of 
phenothiazine, suggests C. W. 
Burch, University of Wisconsin 
veterinarian. 

You'll also need to supply plen- 
ty of pheno-salt mixture (1 pound 
phenothiazine powder to 10 
pounds loose trace mineralized 
salt) fed free choice in a covered 
container. 

If your ewe flock is drenched 
four times a year, you can leave 
the phenothiazine out of the salt 
during winter months. However, 
make sure that the loose trace 
mineralized salt is always avail- 
able. Salt blocks shouldn’t be us- 
ed with sheep. 


One precaution — although 
phenothiazine is not toxic, it’s not 
advisable to drench ewes in the 
months immediately before lamb- 
ing. If you use a pheno-salt mix- 
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ture, drenching these pregnant 
ewes will not be necessary. 

While drenching sheep correct- 
ly is a very easy task, there are 
two things you must remember: 

Make sure the sheep swallows 
the full amount of solution. 
Learn to handle the drench with- 
out wasting it. Remember, a 
drench never killed a worm on 
the outside of a sheep. 

Proper equipment, including 
panels or hurdles, makes the job 
much easier. 

Contrary to what some shep- 
herds think, it’s not necessary to 
starve the sheep before drenching. 
If a tablet is given, use a balling 
gun. 

When giving a liquid drench, 
always avoid getting even a drop 
of the drench in the windpipe. 
Pneumonia always develops in 
these mistreated sheep. 

Also, avoid exciting or fighting 
the sheep. Back the animal into 
a corner, straddle and hold it 
securely. 

Next, raise the sheep’s head so 
the nose is level and insert the 
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stem of the syringe back between 
the “grinders” and allow the 
sheep to chew on it. 

At first, give only a small 
mouthful of drench. Usually the 
sheep will swallow it immediate- 
ly. 

Give the remainder of the 
drench as rapidly as the sheep 
will take it. 

How many people from outside 
enter your sheep yard? You can 
avoid exposing your animals to 
diseases and parasites by limitin 
visitors. 

Salesmen, rendering truck per- 
sonnel, neighbors, or occasional 
visitors often carry bacteria on 
their clothing and footwear. 

Disinfecting the visitors boots 
and shoes will help eliminate the 
problem. At the pen or barn en- 
trance, keep a shallow metal vat 
containing a foam rubber pad 
that’s immersed in a 5 percent 
creosol solution. 

As the visitor steps on the rub- 
ber mat, he automatically disin- 
fects the soles of his shoes. This 
way, bacteria picked up enroute 
and remaining in mud or manure 
will not spread infection. 
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At shearing time, helpers 
should be required to disinfect 
footwear and equipment before 
entering the pens. Thorough 
cleaning in a 5 percent creosol 
solution or other suitable disin- 
fectant is recommended. 


Spray to control external para- 
sites (ticks, lice, mites) as soon 
as the ewes and rams are shorn. 
Or you can dust with 11% percent 
rotenone powder. 

Watch your flock for lameness 
when turning them out to pas- 
ture. Examine any questionable 
feet and trim any abnormalities. 


Burch recommends vaccination 
of lambs three weeks before turn- 
ing out to pasture to prevent over- 
eating disease, if this has not been 
done earlier. 

Creep rations for lambs, if fur- 
nished, should contain antibiotics 
for growth promotion and to help 
prevent over-eating disease. 

Make it a practice to clean and 
disinfect the sheep barn thor- 
oughly at least once a year. Worm 
eggs often live stubbornly out- 
side the sheep’s body for a year 
or more. 





Scabies of sheep has become more widespread in recent years. 
The disease is caused by mites; small parasites that pierce the skin to 
suck blood. Scabs are formed from the serum which escapes from the 
wounds. Great irritation is produced, which causes the animal to rub 
and scratch almost constantly. The loosened wool is rubbed off, and 
sheep become rough in appearance and fail to maintain their weight. 
Mites are spread from infected sheep to clean sheep from wool which 


has been rubbed off. Dips control scabies successfully. 





About Necro In Swine 





An old swine disease still gives trouble. Preven- 
tive measures in this article will help keep it out 
of your herd... 


wv t oe 
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ALMONELLOSIS is just a 
new name for an old disease 
known as necrotic enteritis or 
“necro.” The unfamiliar name is 
derived from the fact that the di- 
sease is caused by germs of the 
Salmonella species. 

Attacks are made worse when 
affected swine are infested with 
roundworms, and outbreaks can 
evidently sometimes be “trigger- 
ed” by the use of virus in vacci- 
nation against cholera. 

Poor feeding practices, damp 
quarters, and filthy surroundings 
also encourage attacks and help 
spread the disease. This is be- 
cause the germs are given off in 
manure, and clean animals are 
then infected through the eating 
and drinking of contaminated 
material. 

Scouring and loss of weight 
may be noticed as early as two 
weeks of age, but symptoms us- 
ually appear suddenly in pigs 
weighing 40 to 50 pounds. Suck- 
ing pigs huddle together in the 
bedding, feel hot, refuse to eat or 


suck, but will often drink water. 
A severe watery diarrhea is usual- 
ly an outstanding symptom, and 
the manure may contain shreds 
of tissue or clots of blood. 

Older animals may appear per- 
fectly normal outside of being af- 
fected with a diarrhea, but check- 
ing with a thermometer will often 
show some of them to be running 
temperatures up to 106 degrees. 
The temperatures may return to 
normal in a few days, but animals 
often remain as “poor doers” and 
continue to lose weight while lit- 
erally “eating their heads off”. 

Many of these runty pigs de- 
velop a scurfy skin, and show evi- 
dence of pneumonia by coughing 
and rapid breathing. The disease 
may take either an acute course 
that causes many deaths or a 
chronic form that results in a few 
deaths but many unprofitable 
pigs. 

A diagnosis is definitely made 
only through the elimination of 
diseases producing similar symp- 
toms, some of which may exist in 
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combination with necro in the 
same pigs. During the early stages 
an outbreak may resemble chol- 
era, influenza, erysipelas, trans- 
missable gastroenterities, and 
various other ailments. 


No single treatment can be re- 
commended, since this is depen- 
dent on existing conditions, lo- 
cality, and pre-disposing causes. 
A diet consisting entirely of corn 
or oats will need to be supple- 
mented with other feeds, and pos- 
sibly with vitamins and minerals. 
The diarrhea will often be helped 
by the use of arsonilates, and par- 
ticularly “hot” cases by sulfas and 
penicillin in combination with a 
ration containing a high level of 
antibiotics. 

When swine are badly infested 
with worms, it will usually be ad- 
visable to worm them with one 
of the piperazine compounds be- 
fore any kind of medical treat- 
ment is started. 

Although many effective drugs 
are available for treatment nowa- 
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days, preventive measures are still 
the most practical means of con- 
trolling necro. Accordingly, most 
owners will save money by ob- 
serving the following “don’ts:” 


1. Don’t feed an all-corn or 
all-grain diet. 

2. Don’t feed anything but a 
balanced ration. 

3. Don’t overlook the impor- 
tance of free-choice salt and min- 
erals. 

4. Don’t fail to provide fresh, 
clean drinking water. 

5. Don’t feed off contaminated 
ground. 

6. Don’t allow nursing sows to 
wallow in mudholes. 

7. Don’t keep pigs in filthy lots. 

8. Don’t fail to provide dry, 
clean quarters that are warm in 
winter and well-ventilated in 
summer. 

9. Don’t vaccinate pigs when 
they are in a run-down condition. 

10. Don’t forget to follow some 
kind of a program for controlling 
internal parasites. 





Management Key To Dairy Success 

On a modern dairy farm a profitable dairy herd must produce an 
annual average of over 6,500 pounds of milk per cow to pay its way, 
according to a University of Florida dairy specialist. 

C. W. Reaves says some very efficient herds average as high as 
10,000 pounds of milk per cow. He points out that modern dairy 
farming requires the best possible management practices, including ad- 
justing production to seasonal market demands; efficient breeding; 
proper feeding and milking practices; top labor efficiency; cow com- 
fort; and a balance between investment and income. 





—Florida Extension Service 





Cow Off Feed ? 


May Be ‘Hardware Disease’ 





COW on your farm may 

have been acting strangely. 
She vomited at irregular inter- 
vals, generally soon after eating. 
She might go off feed for a few 
days, or she might keep right on 
eating as though nothing unusual 
had happened. 

On another farm a cow was off 
feed and appeared to be consti- 
pated. Her milk production had 
dropped off to almost nothing, 
she acted droopy, and moved 
with a stiff gait. 

Investigation revealed both 
those cows were suffering from 
“hardware disease.” This is a 
common cattle ailment caused by 
metal objects being picked up 
with feed and swallowed. Being 
heavy, nails and pieces of wire 
settle to the bottom of the stom- 
ach, and aren’t brought up when 
cud chewing starts. Instead, they 
are held in the honey-comb-like 
lining of the reticulum or second 
stomach. 


{ Here are five methods of treatiing an animal with 
metal in her stomach. . . 


Condensed from The Farmer 


Hardware may lie for a long 
time without doing any damage. 
Or, a sharp point may pierce the 
stomach wall at any time. Once 
an object has started through the 
stomach, it has a tendency to 
work deeper. According to its 
location and the direction in 
which it is pointed, hardware may 
pierce the heart or lungs after 
going through the diaphragm. 

Symptoms and damage are 
largely dependent on the size of 
the penetrating object. A carpet 
tack or bit of fine wire will prob- 
ably cause only a few days of 
vague symptoms before it is seal- 
ed off by scar tissue. At the 
other extreme, a large nail or 
staple is likely to cause serious 
damage. 


The diagnosis of hardware di- 
sease often poses quite a prob- 
lem, especially when the heart is 
not involved. In the early stages 
there is no certain way of telling 
it from an attack of indigestion. 
Under various circumstances, it 
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can also be confused with other 
troubles like mastitis, kidney in- 
fection, acetonemia, displace- 
ment of the abomasum, inflam- 
mation of the uterus, or abscesses 
of the liver. 


Once hardware disease has 
been definitely diagnosed, the 
owner has a choice of doing five 
things: 

@Standing the animal on an 
inclined platform that keeps the 
front feet about six inches higher 
than the hind ones. The piercing 
object is thus kept pulled away 
from the diaphragm until the 
point can be sealed off with scar 
tissue. Such a platform can be 
built right in a cow’s regular 
stall, and the animal must be kept 
on it night and day for at least 
six weeks. About 75% of the 
cases treated in this way will re- 
cover. 

@Removing the hardware with 
an instrument consisting of a 
magnet and specially designed 
probang that permits dropping 
the magnet into the second stom- 
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ach after it is passed down the 
esophagus. The magnet is then 
withdrawn with the troublesome 
metal adhering to it. 


@ Using an aluminum balling 
gun to make cattle swallow strong 
2 to 3-inch bar magnets. A com- 
bination of magnetic attraction 
and stomach movements will of- 
ten result in retraction of the 
penetrating objects. Once adher- 
ent to the magnet, they are not 
likely to pierce the stomach 
again. 


@ Operating to remove the 
penetrating hardware through the 
left flank. 

@ Selling the animal for beef. 


Prevention is largely a matter 
of keeping metal objects out of 
feeds and pastures. In addition, 
magnets in the stomach have been 
advocated as a valuable preven- 
tive measure. These remain in 
the stomach permanently, attract- 
ing and holding bits of metal so 
they are unable to pierce the 
reticulum. 





Dairy Cow Is Radioactivity ‘'Strainer"’ 


The dairy cow may provide mankind with its safest food in the 
event of heavy radioactive fallout, according to Calvin B. Reeves, 


Clemson extension dairy technol 


ogist. 


Research by USDA at Beltsville, Maryland, shows that only 1! 
percent of the radioactive material present on grazing crops will show 
up in the milk. In addition, science has discovered a method whereby 
98% of the remaining radioactive material in milk can be removed. 

Reeves says science and mother nature working together may 
continue to provide mankind with his safest, and “most nearly per- 
fect food” — milk. 





—Clemson College 























A veterinarian had tried for 
many years to figure out a way to 
collect long overdue accounts 
without coming right out and 
saying “pay or else.” Finally he 
hit upon the following idea which 
is reported to have worked rather 
well. In letters which he sent out 
with requests for payment of ac- 
counts over six months old, he 
wrote: 


“It has been said that a man 
who squeezes a dollar never 
squeezes his wife. In looking over 
your account, it has occurred to 
us that your wife is not getting 
the attention she deserves!” — 
’ Holstein-Friesian World 

* * * 

About the best thing you can 
save for your old age is yourself. 
* * * 

A race horse is an animal that 
can take several thousand people 
for a ride at the same time. 

* * * 

Two goats wandered into the 
alley behind a motion picture 
theatre looking for dinner. They 
found a can of film, which one of 


the goats devoured along with 
the can. 
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FUN ON THE FARM: 


A Collection of Jokes and 


Humorous Farm Stories 


“How was it?” asked his com- 
panion. 

“The book was better,” he: re- 
plied. —Butter-Fat 

* * * 

The Ten Commandments con- 
tain 297 words. The Declaration 
of Independence, 300 words. The 
famous Gettysburg Address, 266 
words. 

A government order recently to 
reduce the price of cabbage con- 
tained 279,999 words. 


-—American Livestock Journal 


* * * 

Men who found their way 
through the trackless wilderness 
now have great-grandsons who 
get lost in the supermarket. 

- * * 

An old farmer was moody re- 
garding the ravages of the flood. 

“Hiram, your pigs are all wash- 
ed down the creek,” a neighbor 
told him sympathetically. 

“How about Flaherty’s pigs?” 
asked the farmer. 

“They're gone too.” 

“And Larsen’s?” 

“Ves,” 

“Humph,” ejaculated the far- 
mer, cheering up. “Ain’t as bad 
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as I thought!” —Arkansas Valley 
Journal 
* * * 
COW’S LAMENT 

The howling winds of winter 
came 

The scattered grass was getting 
thin; 

The farmer saw with troubled 
eyes 

That bones were pushing through 
my skin. 

He called the neighbors near and 
far 

To find out what could ail me; 

The things they brought to cure 
me 

Made all my courage fail me. 

They thought that I had hollow 
horns, 

And sawed them off ,as you can 
see. 

They said perhaps I’d lost my 
cud, 

Which greatly puzzled me. 

As I grew frail, they split my tail, 

These sad, well meaning gents; 

And at every turn I'd feel the 
burn 

Of firey linaments. 

They put on salves of every sort, 

And ointments strong and smelly; 

They just can’t see what’s killing 
me 

Is just plain old hollow-belly! 
—Canadian Ayrshire Review 

* * * 


Folks used to make their own 
clothes on a spinning wheel. Now 
they go to Las Vegas and lose 
their shirts on them. 
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A city boy was visiting a ranch 
in Wyoming on his first trip out 
West. He came to the ranch 
house with a handful of rattles 
from an enormous rattle-snake. 
When one of the ranch hands saw 
them he turned pale and said, 
“Golly, where did you get those 
things?” 

The city boy couldn’t under- 
stand why the ranch hand was so 
nervous, but explained, “I just 
took them off the biggest worm 
I ever saw!” —The Farm S pokes- 
man 

* * * 

A kangaroo once went to a 
psychiatrist: 

“What’s wrong?” the doctor 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” replied the 
kangaroo. “I just don’t feel jum- 
py anymore.” —The Ohio Farm- 
er 

* * * 

Here are the 11 stages of man, 
in terms of dairy products: 

1. Milk. 

2. Milk and bread. 

3. Milk, eggs, bread and spin- 


4. Bread and butter, all-day 
suckers, green apples. 

5. Ice cream sodas and hot 
dogs. 

6. Hamburgers, fried potatoes, 
coffee, apple pie. 

7. Roast duck, creamed broe- 
coli, fruit salad, demitasse. 

8. Pate de foie gras, wiener 
schnitzel, Roquefort cheese. 
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9. Milk, toast, soft boiled eggs. 
10. Crackers and milk. 


11. Milk. —The American 
Dairy Association 
* * * 


These are the times you'll be 
bragging about some years from 
now as “the good old days”. Bet- 
ter make the most of them now. 

 &. 2 . 

The little girl was alarmed by 
the furiously barking dog. “Does 
he bite?” she asked. 

“Not if he knows you,” assur- 
ed the owner. 

“My name is Mary Victoria 
Clements,” she said, “Tell your 
dog, will you please?” —The 
Wyoming Stockman-Farmer 

* * * 

Definition: A pedestrian is a 
motorist who accidentally found 
parking space. 

* * * 

It was a hot day at the county 
fair. An elderly couple, she carry- 
ing a heavy lunch basket, were 
having difficulty wending their 
way through the pushing crowd. 
Suddenly he took over the basket. 

“Thanks pa. It’s burdensome,” 
she said gratefully. 

“I know, ma,” he replied . . . 
“but there’s always a chance of 
you gettin’ lost.” —Michigan 
Farmer 

* * * 

A woman is young until she 
takes more interest in the fit of 
her shoes than in the fit of her 
sweater. 
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My father was a cultured man. 
Every time he took me to the 
wood-shed he proposed a toast.” 

“Really? What was it?” 

“Bottoms up.” —The Lion 

* a * 

“What kind of dog you got 
there, kid?” asked a passerby re- 
garding the nondescript mongrel 
romping on the lawn with a 
young lad. 

“He’s a German police dog.” 
replied the youngster proudly. 

“He surely doesn’t look like 
one,” the stranger objected. 

“Course not,” said the little 
fellow disdainfully, “He’s in the 
secret service.” —Cowscope 

* * * 

A youngster’s definition of 
“nervous”; “I feel in a hurry all 
over, but I can’t get started.” 

* * * 

The health officer called up a 
farmer and told him he could 
take down the smallpox quaran- 
tine sign now that the children 
were all recovered. 

“TI don’t want it down,” the 
fatmer replied. “Since you put 
the sign up, we haven’t had a bill 
collector or salesman on the 
place.” —Wisconsin REA News 

* * * 

A Scotsman wrote to the editor 
of a magazine as follows: “In 
a recent copy of your magazine 
you poked fun at the Scotch for 
being cheap. If it happens again, 
I will no longer borrow your 
magazine.” —Successful Farming 
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There is the story about the 
farmer who was an _ incurable 
grumbler. One fall he had the 
best apple crop for miles around. 
One of his neighbors stopped by 
to congratulate him, and said, 
“Well, Hiram, you sure ought to 
be happy now. This is the finest 
crop of apples ever raised around 
these parts.” 


But the grumbler didn’t even 
smile, as he growled, “Well, I 
s’pose they'll do—but where’s the 
rotten ones for the hogs?” 
—Sunshine Magazine 


* * * 


An old timer is someone who 
can remember when you could 
promise a child the moon with- 
out having to buy him a space 
suit. 


* * * 


“T’m so old, I remember eating 
homemade bread,” a fellow on 
the bus was bragging the other 
day. “That’s nothing,” said the 
man beside him, “I’m so old I 
remember breathing fresh air.” 
—New England Homestead 


* * * 

Wife to husband on a dance 
floor: “Waltz a little faster, dear; 
this is a cha-cha.” 

* * * 

A young lawyer had been re- 

tained by a farmer to prosecute 
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a railroad for killing 24 hogs. He 
wanted to impress the jury with 
the magnitude of the injury. 
“Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen, 
twenty-four! Twice as many as 
there are in the jury box.” —Mrs. 
Edward Schmalriede, in The 


Progressive Farmer 


* * * 

Civic mindedness in another of 
its quieter aspects is to go on 
voting for new schoolhouses after 
your kids are grown. —Milwau- 
kee Journal 

* * * 

A little girl in southern Cali- 
fornia was having her first 
glimpse of snow. “Oh, mother, 
what is it, what is it?” she shout- 
ed excitedly. 

“Why, that is snow, Peggy. 
Whatever did you think it was?” 

“Snow! Why, it looks like pop- 
ped rain!” —The Farmer 
. * * * 

One of our big problems today 
is that too many adults and not 
enough children believe in Santa 
Claus. 

* 7 * 

“What happened to that city 
feller you hired to help out on the 
farm?” 

“Well, he used to be an auto- 
mobile mechanic and he climbed 
the mule to see why she wouldn’t 
go and she went.” 


Contributions for this page are welcome. Send your “Fun On The 


Farm" story to Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





Maybe Your Cattle Have The "Gout" 





O YOUR cattle have the 
“gout?” 

An interesting and novel 
theory has come along that says 
they may have. And if this unique 
idea holds any water at all, you 
may be treating them for some- 
thing else entirely—costly and 
crippling foot rot. 

Sound mysterious? 

Well, some veterinarians have 
been taking a new look at_ this 
disease which cattlemen—dairy- 
men and beef raisers alike—say 
is one of their biggest animal 
health problems. 

They have come up with the 
tradition-rocking idea that foot 
rot in cattle may be caused by, 
or related to, circulatory troubles 


traced to diet or nutrition — 


much like gout affects humans. 
In comparing symptoms of the 
two illnesses, they have discover- 
ed some startling similarities. 

So far anyway, the idea is 
strictly theoretical with no elabo- 
rate scientific data or concentrat- 
ed checking or double-checking 
to prove it. It’s controversial and 
fresh enough so that many won’t 
subscribe to it at all, but it has 
caught the fancy of others—peo- 
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Here's an interesting theory that says foot rot may be 
caused by diet rather than by disease organisms ... . 


_ Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


ple who know cattle and their 
ailments. 

Gout is traditionally the ob- 
ject of the time-worn joke and 
brings to mind the mental image 
of the overfed man confined to a 
chair with a badly swollen and 
heavily swathed foot propped on 
a stool in front of him. However 
comical it appears to others, gout 
is never funny to those suffering 
from it. 

The disease comes and goes 
and is marked by painful swelling 
and inflammation of the joints. 
Any movement brings on intense 
throbbing pain. It is blamed on 
a diet with a heavy intake of too- 
rich foods or a sudden change 
from light foods to heavy foods. 

This change in diet from light 
to heavy foods is what made cat- 
tlemen suspect that there might 
be some corresponding factors in 
foot rot. They noted that usually 
when outbreaks of foot rot ap- 
peared, a feed change occurred in 
the background usually a 
switch to a richer, heavier diet. 

Actually, modern veterinary 
science doesn’t understand what 
causes foot rot. Wet weather, 
muddy feedlots, moist and un- 


from Nebraska Farmer, 1420 P Street, Lincoln 1, Nebraska 
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sanitary conditions, uneven 
ground, rocks, pails, pieces of 
wire, viruses, disease organisms 
— all have been blamed, yet no 
sure-fire preventive has ever come 
about. 


Most authorities agree that the 
outward infection and ugly 
growth which gives foot rot its 
name is caused by an organism 
— Spherophorus Necrophorus. 
They say this organism infects 
tiny breaks in the skin between 
the toes or around the coronary 
band. 

Affected animals have a hig 
body temperature, suffer from 
loss of condition, extreme pain, 
lameness, leg swelling, a drop in 
production of either milk or beef, 
become acutely ill and go off 
feed. Many different cures are 
tried, more often than not with- 
out success. However, excellent 
results have been reported from 
administering a massive shot of 
penicillin along with a heavy 
dose of sulfa drugs given orally. 

Trimming away the affected 
tissue and applying medicines di- 
rectly to the open sore is part of 
the standard treatment. If not 
treated, the affected foot may 
deteriorate and permanent lame- 
ness can result. 


How Infection Starts 


What causes those minute 


breaks in the skin arourid the 
hoofs of animals, allowing disease 
organisms to enter and start in- 
fection? 
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The gout theory doesn’t dis- 
pute the fact that wet, muddy 
lots can soften feet so that they 
can be easily damaged by 
rocks, nails, wire or other junk 
left lying around. Keeping lots 
clear of rubbish, draining water- 
holes and using concrete aprons 
around feed bunks are manage- 
ment items recommended for pre- 
venting foot rot. How effective 
they are is unknown, but they are 
things that should be done any- 
way and will pay for themselves 
on their own merit. 





Swine flue is most apt to oc- 
cur in the fall and early winter 
months. First symptoms of the 
disease are a strange sounding 
cough, rapid or thumpy breath- 
ing and loss of appetite. It 
pays to provide hogs with clean, 
dry, draft-free sleeping quar- 
ters 





The gout theory goes a step 
further and says the leg swelling 


‘and tiny fissures appearing in 


the skin around the feet may be 
the direct result of circulatory 
problems caused by nutrition. 
More than likely, the theory says, 
the condition is caused by a rich 
diet to which the animal’s system 
is unable to adjust. 

The other symptoms—acute 
illness, high temperature, extreme 
pain which throws the animal off 
feed—open the door to lowered 
resistance and infection from 
many kinds of germs and fungi 
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commonly found around live- 
stock. 


The Gout heory 


Here are some logical sound- 


ing items which tend to substan- 
tiate the gout theory: 

1—Foot rot can suddenly ap- 
pear without warning in any class 
of cattl—young or old, beef or 
dairy. 

2—Many cases of foot rot show 
up without any sign of injury or 
abrasion to the coronary band or 
the non-horny tissue between the 
claws of the foot. 

3—Cases of foot rot persistent- 
ly crop up in spite of the best 
management practices. Cases have 
been noted when cattle are mov- 
ed onto meadows which haven’t 
been pastured for 15 years. Other 
cases are reported when appar- 
ently healthy cattle are moved 
from the range to the feedlot. 

4—The disease may occur any 
month of the year and under all 
possible conditions. However, it 
is somewhat seasonal, appearing 
more during the spring and fall— 
the times when most feed changes 
are likely to occur. 

5—Treatment varies from area 
to area and herd to herd and is 
mostly on a trial and error basis. 
While a medication may appear 
to get rid of foot rot, there is a 
possibility that the animal’s sys- 
tem may have simply adjusted to 
its new diet. 

6—As in the case of gout, the 
fact that the foot—the part of 
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the body farthest from the heart 
— is affected adds evidence to the 
belief that the disease is caused 
by poor circulation. 


7—Rations have always been 
considered a very important part 
of the prevention process. 


Taking that last item in ac- 
count, veterinarians generally 
prescribe a carefully balanced 
diet with the right percentage of 
protein and carbohydrate and 
the correct amount of roughage. 
A good balanced mineral mixture 
must be supplied, they say, in- 
cluding adequate amounts of vita- 
min A, calcium and phosphorus. 
In some areas, trace minerals 
have some value. Some authori- 
ties feel that iodine compounds 
are. valuable, but no reliable ex- 
perimental data are available to 
confirm this. 


How about antibiotics in the 
ration? There are antibiotics 
which will combat organisms as- 
sociated with foot rot, and it is 
possible they may be effective 
when added to the feed. How- 
ever, a sudden addition of anti- 
biotic at high levels may disturb 
the microorganisms in the rumen 
and throw the cattle off feed. 


There have been no tests to 
prove that there is a relationship 
between foot rot and the kind of 
feed an animal gets. But the feel- 
ing still persists in some quarters 
that a definite pattern links the 
two together. 
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Another piece of evidence 
seems to lay the blame on a feed 
change: purebred herds which 
normally have a low number of 
foot rot cases are consistently on 
a one-level heavy diet. 


Why Contagious? 


How about the apparent con- 
tagious factor of foot rot? Once 
the condition starts in a herd, it 
seems to hit many animals quick- 
ly. When the affected animals are 
isolated, it seems to clear up and 
stop spreading. 

How can this relate to diet? 
For one thing, those cattle are 
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probably all getting the same 
feed. When sick cattle are remov- 
ed from the herd, their rations 
usually change again. Very few 
cattlemen feed an ailing animal 
at the same level as healthy ones 
are fed. Consequently, the disease 
appears to stop spreading. 

Why don’t all cattle develop 
foot rot when shifted to a new 
feed? The best way to answer 
this question seems to be with 
another question—why don’t all 
people get the gout? Some sys- 
tems, animal or human, just seem 
to respond differently to things 
than others. 





Loose Housing 


vs. Stall Barns 


Good loose housing and good stall barns are about the same so 
far as sanitation goes, according to University of Wisconsin research- 


ers. 


Last year they picked ten “average” dairy farms with convention- 








al stall barns and without milking parlors and compared them to ten 
“average” loose housing set-ups with milking parlors. Then they made 
- periodical visits, checking for sanitation problems. In addition to in- 
specting equipment and checking on sanitation practices, they took 
milk samples and tested them for bacteria. 

They found no definite differences in the quality of the milk that 
could be connected with the kind of housing and equipment used. 

. —Wisconsin College of Agriculture 





Feed Heifers More Grain 


When they don’t get enough grain, many two-and three-year-old 
milking heifers will keep milk out of the pail to meet their body needs 
for growth, claims Richard S. Adams, extension dairy specialist at 
Penn State. Proper feeding of milking heifers during their lactation 
and during their first dry period may result in a tremendous increase 
in production efficiency as well as improved health and reproduction. 


New Ideas For The Feedlot 





E livestock industry has en- 

tered the “space age” as far 
as new developments in feeding 
are concerned. Alert, progressive 
feeders need to keep abreast of 
these new developments in order 
to increasingly improve their ef- 
ficiency of operation. 
Vitamin A... 


During the last year much in- 
terest has occurred with vitamin 
A. This has developed from stud- 
ies showing that vitamin A has 
been beneficial with rations which 
supposedly had all the carotene 
needed by cattle. 

There are some investigators 
stating that one reason for this 
higher vitamin A need is that 
higher levels of nitrogen fertilizer 
are being used. This in turn in- 


Reprinted by permission 


A 


review of latest research on feed- 


ing practices... 


Condensed from Florida 


Cattleman and Livestock Journal 


rf 


J. Cunha, Department of Animal 
Science, Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


creases the nitrate level in feeds. 
In the rumen, these nitrates are 
changed to nitrites which in some 
way affect carotene utilization 
and thus increases the need for 
vitamin A, 

Whether this is the exact and 
only reason for this supposed in- 
creased vitamin A need is not yet 
known. It might be that part of 
the increased need for vitamin A 
may be due to a need which has 
not been recognized until just re- 
cently. 

There is considerable variation 
in the level of vitamin A being 
presently recommended. It will 
vary from 5,000 to 30,000 I.U. 
per steer daily. Since the cost of 
vitamin A is so low, the writer 
would tend to recommend the use 


of higher levels of vitamin A of 


from 


The Florida Cattleman and Livestock Journal, 10 Verona Street, Kissimmee, Florida 
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20,000 to 30,000 I.U. per steer 
daily. 

This would insure an adequate 
intake level of vitamin A until 
more accurate information is 
available on its needs by cattle 
under varying conditions. Later, 
the level can be lowered if need 
be. Two pounds of extra gain 
should pay for all the vitamin A 
needed during a 150 day feed-lot 
period. 





Ringworm is caused by a fun- 
gus; sometimes clears up with- 
out treatment {hough treatment 
is effective. Ringworm can 
spread rapidly among confined 
calves. 





Of much importance is the 
Purdue Station finding that steers 
fed vitamin A during the summer 
gained faster, stayed on feed bet- 
ter.and showed less distress to the 
heat. 

Purdue also found that Aureo- 
mycin was not beneficial until 
Vitamin A was added to their ra- 
tion at adequate levels. This is a 
very significant finding and may 
account for the variability which 
has occurred in antibiotic feeding 
with cattle rations. It may be that 
antibiotics will not give optimum 
response unless the cattle ration 
is adequate in vitamin A. 
Enzymes and Tranquilizers . . . 

Much work has been done with 
enzymes and tranquilizers during 
the last few years. Sometimes they 
help and other times do not. As 
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a result the use of enzymes and 
tranquilizers for beef cattle is not 
clear. More studies are needed to 
determine why they help at some 
times and not others. 

Stilbestrol . . . 

At the present time it is esti- 
mated that 75 to 85 percent of 
the cattle feeders are using stil- 
bestrol. With fattening steers it 
increases rate of gain about 18 
percent and feed efficiency about 
12 percent. If used properly, 
stilbestrol does not affect carcass 
quality nor cooler or transit 
shrink. The Purdue Station has 
found that the combination of 
stilbestrol with Aureomycin or 
Terramycin increases carcass 
grade over the use of either stil- 
bestrol or the antibiotic alone. 
The "Mycins" .. . 

The use of either Aureomycin 
or Terramycin in steer feeding is 
increasing. They increase rate of 
gain five percent and increase 
feed efficiency about five percent. 
Most feeders will use a level of 
350 to 500 mg. of Aureomycin or 
Terramycin for one to four weeks 
in combatting high disease level 
outbreaks or when first starting 
cattle on feed. After this -period 
of high-level antibiotic feeding 
they may discontinue their use 
or continue feeding them at a 
level of 70-80 mg, per steer per 
day depending on the disease lev- 
el and other stress conditions en- 
countered in their feed-lot. 

The antibiotics are most help- 
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ful the higher the sub-clinical di- 
sease level in the feed-lot. They 
have been shown to be beneficial 
with increasing hair coat blogm 
as well as combatting foot rot, 
scours, shipping fever and liver 
abscesses. 


High Concentrate Rations .. . 


Much interest has developed in 
the use of high concentrate ra- 
tions without hay or with very 
little hay. Those who are using 
high concentrate ratios without 
hay can do so without bloat and 
founder but must have good feeds 
and excellent management of the 
animals. 


Those who do not have well 
trained personnel to take care of 
their cattle had better be careful 
in feeding high concentrate feeds 
without hay or other bulky feeds. 
Nature intended for cattle to eat 
roughage feeds. Anytime one goes 
against nature he needs to know 
what he is doing and use good 
feeds, well balanced rations and 
pay constant attention to his 
management. 


Pelleting Feeds 


A great deal of research has 
been conducted on pelleting feeds 
in the last year or so. The pellet- 
ing of feeds is of value in cattle 
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feeding and in most cases will in- 
crease animal response. The big 
question is, will the additional re- 
sponse pay for the cost of pellet- 
ing? Sometimes it will and other 
times it will not. As new engi- 
neering developments occur with 
pelleting equipment, the cost of 
pelleting will decrease and there 
will be more cases where pellet- 
ing will pay. 

Pelleting is the most helpful 
with low quality roughage ra- 
tions. It increases their intake and 
speeds their passagé rate through 
the digestive tract. At the pres- 
ent, pelleting will usually pay with 
low quality roughage rations. 
However, with high concentrate 
rations, about the only way that 
pelleting would pay would be on 
the basis of better adaption to 
automation. Even then, the cost 
of pelleting would need to be 
balanced against the feasibility of 
use. 

These are only a few of the 
many new developments in cattle 
feeding. These and many others 
are occurring rapidly and it be- 
hooves the livestock producer to 
stay abreast of them. Their appli- 
cation will result in more efficient 
and economical feeding programs 
on our livestock farms. 





® How To Control Soil Blowing, is a new USDA Farmers’ 
Bulletin 2169. It gives causes of and remedies for soil blowing. Some 
of the measures discussed are stubble mulching, cover crops, strip- 
cropping, crop rotations and fallowing, windbreaks, and rough and 
emergency tillage. Ask your county agent for a copy or write to 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 








Bloat, Ever With Us 





LOAT, regarded by many 
authorities as the most 
troublesome of all non-infectious 
diseases of cattle, will have caus- 
ed more than $43 million loss to 
livestock owners by the end of 
this year. And USDA scientists, 
college and university research- 
ers, private agencies and stock- 
men are continuing the search 
for its cause — and prevention. 

The condition is simple — it 
is an excessive accumulation of 
gas in the rumen which the ani- 
mal cannot expel. 

But the cause continues to baf- 
fle animal scientists, though the- 
ories and research reports are 
available by the dozen. One of 
the most widespread theories is 
that legume pastures are especial- 
ly risky because animals don’t 
consume enough roughage to ac- 


This age-old problem is still important . . . 


sid Condensed from Western Livestock Journal 


tivate expulsion of gas formed by 
the leafy legumes. Another is that 
muscles used to expel the gas are 
inhibited by certain substances. 
Some believe that saponins, 
which are highly concentrated in 
legumes, affect surface tension 
and result in a light frothy mix- 
ture in the bovine rumen which 
prevents gas from rising readily 
to the top where it is more easi- 
ly expelled. 

Theories. Clemson Agricultural 
College researchers suspect that 
there is a relation between bloat 
and level of fertility of soil on 
which forage is grown, claiming 
that bloat can be controlled by 
adequate fertilization with phos- 
phate. “Since the phosphorus lev- 
el in relation to levels of nitro- 
gen and calcium appears to be 
the controlling factor,” the Clem- 


Reprinted by permission from 
Western Livestock Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, California 
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son workers say, “it may be pos- 
sible to prevent bloat in animals 
on legume pastures by providing 
an adequate level of available 
phosphates in the soil.” 


Dr. Ralph Bogart of Oregon 
State College recently reported 
that bloat is an inherited tenden- 
cy in beef cattle. In tests with 250 
college calves chronic bloat show- 
ed up in seven out of 13 off- 
spring of “bloater” bulls mated 
to “bloater” cows or to cows 
closely related to the bulls. Less 
than 4% in the regular breeding 
herd were bloaters. Since the 
Oregon tests indicated that bloat 
is heritable, Dr. Bogart believes 
it may be possible in time to pin 
down the genetic make-up for 
bloating and thus help cattlemen 
to select against this abnormality. 

Still other theories on the cause 
of bloat are overfeeding, use of 
rations to which animals aren’t 
accustomed, climate, weather 
conditions, etc. 

How It Kills. There is also 
controversy over how bloat kills. 
One theory is that pressure of 
the increased volume of gas in 
the rumen causes suffocation by 
changing the breathing and flow 
of bleod. Another is that oxygen 
in the blood is blocked by gas 
and other toxic substances which 
pass into the blood from the ru- 
men. Still another is that pressure 
of gas in the rumen speeds ab- 
sorption of some substances which 
normally would be expelled. 
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Usually the first and most 
prominent sign of bloat is swell- 
ing of the paunch or rumen, lo- 
cated on the left side. It is un- 
wise to depend upon the amount 
of swelling to determine serious- 
ness of the bloating. Some ani- 
mals may be severely swollen but 
not in great distress. Other ani- 
mals may show little swelling but 
be in great distress. Often, ani- 
mals on lush legume pastures 
will bloat very fast. 





When you get all wrinkled up 
with care, it is a good idea to 
have your faith lifted. 





Other symptoms of bloating in- 
clude a stop in grazing, distressed 
appearance, open mouth, exces- 
sive drooling, standing with feet 
wide apart, kicking at the abdo- 
men, unsteady gait, feeble belches 
or lack of belching and shallow, 
rapid breathing. One of the signs 
of severe bloating is a blue dis- 
coloration of the mouth and eye 
membranes. This last symptom 
may precede convulsions and 
death by only a few minutes. 

Prevention. Management prac- 
tices are most important in pre- 
venting bloat. Since lush legume 
pastures frequently are blamed 
for many eases, it is wise to graze 
animals also on pastures contain- 
ing grasses high in fiber while 
grazing legume pastures. 

Another important considera- 
tion is to refrain from allowing 
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hungry animals into lush pas- 
tures. It is best to provide them 
with some cured hay each day be- 
fore permitting them to graze 
pastures containing young legume 
plants. 

Especially in the spring when 
incidence of bloating is highest, 
stockmen should watch cattle 
and sheep closely when they are 
first turned onto pastures. It al- 
so is a good idea to let the ani- 
mals become accustomed to lush 
pasture gradually. To reduce the 
chances of bloat in the feedlot 
when freshly chopped legumes 
are fed, it is recommended that 
some roughages also be included 
in the ration. 
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Treatment. Prompt treatment 
by a veterinarian is vital in bloat 
cases. While awaiting the arrival 
of a veterinarian, put a gag in 
the mouth of the affected animal 
and stand the animal with its rear 
quarters lower than the front. It 
is also a good procedure to walk 
the bloated animal slowly up and 
down a hill if one is sure bloat 
is in the early stage and distress 
is not too great. 

In treating bloat, the object is . 
to remove the excessive gas or 
froth. Frequently this can be done 
by means of a stomach tube. In 
extreme cases, an operation 
through the animal’s left flank 
may be necessary. 





Milk Can Be Stored Too. Cold 


Contrary to popular opinion, it isn’t always the coldest milk that 
keeps best and tastes best, according to Paul Johnson of Oklahoma 
State University. He advises dairymen to keep milk at 38 to 42 degrees 


rather than 32 to 34 degrees. 


Johnson reports that in Oklahoma agricultural experiment station 
tests milk kept at 47 degrees for 48 hours showed less tendency to 
develop rancid flavor than did milk from the same cows which was 


kept at 32 degrees for 48 hours. 


The same trend toward development of rancid flavor at lower 
storage temperatures was noted when milk was kept for 24 hours. 


Johnson said that rancid flavor in milk is due to an enzyme 








called “Lipase”. Scientists believe that at low temperatures lipase 
promotes breakdown of the fat globules in milk. Products of this 
breakdown, principally butyric acid, give the milk a rancid flavor. 
On the other hand, if milk is held at high temperatures, as 38 to’ 42 
degrees, the lipase is destroyed by combining with oxygen. 

—D.H.1.A. Cow Scope 





Vaccination ... Miracle or Menace 


The services of a licensed veterinarian are recommended for getting 
the most value out of a vaccination program for your livestock .. . 


Condensed from The National Future Farmer 


ACCINATION is a vital 
tool in the efficient, eco- 
nomical production of livestock, 
but it has its limits. To give the 
protection expected, you have to 
use vaccines in the right way at 
the right time. 


Take for example, vaccinating 
against hog cholera. If the pigs 
aren’t in good condition, the vac- 
cination probably won’t be suc- 
cessful, or only a weak immunity 
will result. 


Usually your veterinarian will 
want to check the herd carefully 
before he vaccinates against 
cholera. He checks for signs of 
other diseases and for a heavy 
parasitic infestation, because that 
will interfere with vaccination 
results. He also- takes into con- 
sideration general herd condition, 
and the conditions in the locality 
before deciding which type vac- 
cine to use. Not until all these 
checks are made is he ready to 
vaccinate. 


Length of protection against 
disease varies. Some vaccines pro- 
tect immediately, but the results 
endure for only a short time. 
Other vaccines build protection 


slowly, but the protection lasts a 
long time. So the choice must be 
made between the two, depend- 
ing on the problem to be met. 


There is another thing you 
have to consider. Some animals 
respond better to vaccination 
than do others. Even litter mates 
may react differently. Of course, 
a healthy animal has a better 
chance to develop good immuni- 
ty than does a sickly one. Also, 
how well-fed an animal is can 
have a direct bearing on how 
well he builds protection after 
vaccination. Other factors enter 
in, too—such as age of the ani- 
mal, climate, and fatigue. 


“Misunderstood” vaccination 
can be very dangerous. For ex- 
ample, don’t confuse temporary 
serum vaccination with the life- 
time type of vaccination. And, 
there is the danger of using “good 
enough” vaccine when a more 
efficient type—even though it 
costs more—would save lives. 
Equally dangerous is using a vac- 
cine at the wrong time, or in im- 
proper amounts, or perhaps in- 
jected in an incorrect manner in 
the wrong places. 


Reprinted by permission from The National Future Farmer, Box 29, Alexandria, Virginia 
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All these factors add up to the 
same thing; successful vaccina- 
tion isn’t just a matter of stick- 
ing a vaccinating syringe into an 
animal and letting nature do the 
rest. There are too many things 
that may determine whether the 
result will be a success or failure. 
A good many livestock producers 
leave the whole matter up to 
their veterinarian for that reason. 


But vaccination alone is not 
the magic answer, cautions the 
American Foundation of Animal 
Health. It cannot substitute- for 
good management. A poorly-fed 
animal, kept in unsanitary quar- 
ters, will be a poor risk, no mat- 
ter how well he is vaccinated. In 
this respect, some farmers are 
asking vaccines to do more than 
they were ever intended to do. 
They are an invaluable tool in 
profitable livestock production, 
but are never a substitute for all- 
around good management. 


On the other side of the fence, 
some farmers aren’t using mod- 
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ern vaccination to the extent they 
could. Again, take the case of 
hog cholera. Heavy outbreaks of 
cholera have hit in many areas 
because farmers let down their 
guard temporarily. These farm- 
ers were lulled into a false sense 
of security because they had 
“gotten by” for a few years with- 
out cholera vaccination and no 
outbreaks occurred. Then cholera 
struck and caused terrific losses. 
The only way to stop this, and 
many other costly diseases, is to 
keep herds vaccinated against 
them. 

Many farmers are not ac- 
quainted with all the diseases 
against which modern vaccina- 
tion is effective—cholera, erysipe- 
las, enterotoxemia, blackleg, an- 
thrax, sleeping sickness, rhino- 
tracheitis, brucellosis, leptospiro- 
sis, and others. If you don’t in- 
form yourself on these diseases, 
and have your animals vaccinat- 
ed when the need arises, you are 
missing a good bet, and missing 
profits. 





New Corn Growing System 


A tillage system for planting corn in cornstalk residues has been 
developed at the University of Nebraska. As reported by Engineer T. 
D. Wittmus, it consists of cutting stalks, planting, cultivating, and 
ridging for planting. A machine has been developed for the planting 
without any other tillage, and without loss in yields. The experiments 
showed only .96 of an hour of labor needed for till-planting an acre, 


as compared to 2.39 hours for conventional tillage, and a cost of only 


$6 an acre compared to $13.50, with 4-row equipment. 


—University of Nebraska 
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Vitamins and Their Relationship To 
Animal Health 





Much has been said about vitamins for 

animals. Learn more about them from 

this Western Australia article .. . 
Condensed from The Journal of 
Agriculture of Western Australia 


J. Shilkin, B.V. Sc., Assistant 
Chief Veterinary Surgeon 


Kw TUTRITIONAL problems 

are assuming more and more 
importance in stock as the years 
progress and while much stress is 
sometimes placed on the role of 
vitamins in nutrition, one should 
not lose sight of the fact that they 
are only part of a balanced ra- 
tion which should include other 
constituents, such as _ proteins, 
carbohydrates and fats in suitable 
proportions. 

Nevertheless, vitamins are im- 
portant constituents of the diet 
and although they are only re- 
quired in minute quantities, de- 
ficiencies of any of them may 
give rise to serious disease condi- 
tions and in some cases, even 
death. 

Generally speaking, the vita- 
mins which are likely to be de- 
ficient in livestock are vitamins 
A, and the B complex, D, E and 


K, and as they have different 
uses in the body and consequent- 
ly their deficiencies will produce 
different symptoms, it would be 
as well if we considered them.sep- 
arately. 
An Important Role 

Vitamin A, as well as being 
first on the list, is also one of the 
most important in relation to ani- 
mal health. It can be obtained 
from the livers of salt-water fish, 
birds and mammals and much of 
it is obtained in the form of shark 
liver oil. It is readily oxidised 
and as a result, easily destroyed, 
particularly in the presence of 
heat, so that care is obviously 
necessary in dealing with vita- 
min A preparations. Cod liver 
oil, for example, will retain its 
potency in the bottle for long per- 
iods but when mixed with feed 
will deteriorate rapidly due to 


1 of Agricult of Western Australia, 





Reprinted by permission from The J 
De 
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this oxidation process. Much vita- 
min A is destroyed too in the 
ordinary field curing of hay, and 
the admixture of trace minerals 
which is commonly practiced 
these days also speeds up the 
oxidation process. 

In the body, vitamin A is ab- 
sorbed from the small bowel and 
stored in the liver and, for this 
reason, animals fed on rations 
that are deficient in vitamin A 
may not show any obvious symp- 
toms for several months, depend- 
ing, of course, on the amount 
previously stored. 

Its main functions are those 
relating to the development of 
epithelial tissue of all kinds in the 
body and this includes the cells 
of the skin and the lining of all 
other tissues such as that of the 
respiratory tract, bowel wall, 
breeding tract, eyes, etc. It is also 
necessary for normal growth of 
bone. 

With such all-embracing func- 
tions, the results of any deficiency 
may easily be seen—the weaken- 
ing of the dependent tissues may 
lead to respiratory infections, 
bowel infections, eye and skin 
diseases, abortions and paralysis 
resulting from bone abnormality, 
particularly of the spinal column. 

In cattle and sheep, owing to 
the capacity of the liver for stor- 
age, vitamin A deficiency is un- 
common and usually only occurs 
in drought time when there is no 
fresh green feed or when they are 
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hand-fed on concentrates with 
insufficient hay, or hay of poor 
quality. In calves, feeding on 
skim milk before they eat pas- 
ture may produce symptoms of 
deficiency. 

In pigs, vitamin A deficiency 
is a relatively common occur- 
rence, particularly where they are 
fed on boiled garbage and con- 
centrated food without green 
feed. Paralysis, particularly of 
the hindquarters, is often an ear- 
ly result of this type of feeding. 
Other symptoms in pigs that may 
be associated wih vitamin A de- 
ficiency are watery eyes, blind- 
ness, either partial or complete, 
sterility, abortion, the birth of 
abnormal piglets, dermatitis and 
sudden deaths. 





There’s one milk cow for 
every ten persons in the United 
States—17.5 million cows to 
180 million people. 





Poultry are also extremely sus- 
ceptible to vitamin A deficiency 
and here again paralysis and res- 
piratory infections are common- 
ly seen. 

The feeding of poor quality 
chaff or prolonged droughts may 
also cause deficiency symptoms 
in horses and deficient rations 
may also cause trouble in dogs 
and cage birds. 


Vitamin A is obviously then a° 


very important food constituent 
and every care should be taken 
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to ensure that animals of all 
kinds are adequately supplied. 


The Vitamin B Complex 


The vitamin B complex, as this 
group of compounds is called, 
was once thought to be one vita- 
min. Now, however, it is known 
to be made up of a large number 
of separate vitamins, each with 
different functions. The most im- 
portant of this group in animal 
and human nutritions are: — 

(1) B-1, also known as Thia- 
min or Aneurin. 

(2) Riboflavin or B-2. 

(3) Nicotinic Acid or Niacin. 

(4) Pyridoxin or B-6. 

(5) Pantothenic Acid. 

(6) Choline. 

(7) Biotin. 

(8) Para aminobenzoic acid. 

(9) Vit. B-12—also known as 
the Animal Protein Factor. 

Most of this group of com- 
pounds are not important in the 
ruminants such as sheep, goats 
and cattle as they are synthesised 
in the alimentary tract by bacter- 
ial action. 

However, symptoms of vita- 
min B-1 deficiency may occasion- 
ally occur in pigs and dogs. In 
pigs, particularly during pregnan- 
cy and lactation, deficiency may 
cause loss of appetite, wasting, 
leg weakness and heart failure. 
In dogs fed entirely on cooked or 
canned meats, symptoms very 
similar to those of the condition 
known as beri beri in humans 
may occur. 


As the B-1 requirements of cats 
are four times that of dogs, de- 
ficiency is more likely to occur in 
this species. A reddish coloura- 
tion of the gum at the junction 
with the teeth often appears as 
the earliest sign of thiamin de- 
fieiency. Loss of appetite, weight, 
vomiting, excessive salivation, in- 
co-ordination and prostration are 
other symptoms that have been 
seen in cats. 

The man who has nothing to 
boast of except his ancestry is 
a lot like a potato—the best 
part is underground. 








Nicotinic acid deficiency does 
not occur in ruminants but in 
pigs deficiency readily occurs on 
a diet of skim milk or maize or 
other cereal products. In such 
cases, there is loss of appetite, 
diarrhea and possibly paralysis. 
A condition in dogs known as 
Black Tongue in which there is 
diarrhea and ulceration of the 
tongue is considered to be due 
to a Nicotinic Acid deficiency 
and in cats the symptoms are 
somewhat similar. 


Deficiencies of most of the 
other vitamins of this group are 
unlikely to occur except on ex- 
perimental rations but vitamin 
B-12 has become of considerable 
interest and importance in recent 
years. It is essential for tissue re- 
generation and for the full utili- 
sation of carbohydrates and pro- 
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teins and it is concerned in 
growth, blood formation and in 
the normal functioning of the 
liver and the nervous system. De- 
ficiency will cause a failure to 
thrive and grow, certain breeding 
problems and it may play a part 
in a number of the metabolic con- 
ditions, such as milk fever, aceto- 
naemia and pregnancy toxaemia. 

Vitamin B-12 is synthesised in 
the rumen of cattle and sheep 
but for this purpose cobalt is es- 
sential. Where this is deficient, 
therefore, symptoms which can 
more correctly be attributed to 
vitamin B-12 deficiency, are like- 
ly to occur. 

Vitamin C, whilst important in 
human nutrition, does not appear 
to be very important in animals 
as most of them synthesise it in 
their bodies. 

Vitamin D, however, is a very 
important one. Fortunately, direct 
sunlight is the most potent source 
of this vitamin, so that deficien- 
cies are most likely to occur on- 
ly where sunlight is inadequate 
and in most areas of this State, 
this should not really be a prob- 
lem. However. it is possible for 
vitamin D deficiency -to occur 
even when vitamin D supplies 
are adequate but where there is 
a gross imbalance of calcium and 


phosphorus in the diet as meta- . 


bolism of these minerals in the 
body is initially bound up with 
vitamin D. 

The most important disease 
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condition associated with vitamin 
D deficiency is the well known 
“Rickets” which may occur in 
the young of most animals. 

Vitamin E also appears to be 
an important vitamin in animals 
and poultry and deficiencies in 
some animals and birds are not 
infrequently seen. 


It is possible to induce a vita- 
min E deficiency by feeding large 
amounts of cod liver oil which 
has a tendency to inactivate vita- 
min E. 

In poultry, deficiency may be 
responsible for several serious con- 
ditions, particularly in young 
chickens and in calves and lambs 
it may produce a type of muscu- 
lar weakness known as White 
Muscle disease. Vitamin E also 
has some effect on heart muscle 
and in some heart conditions in 
animals, particularly dogs and 
cats, it appears to be very useful. 





Corn silage is an economical 
source of energy for dairy cat- 
tle. However, corn silage is low 
in protein and should be sup- 
plemented with protein. 





It is thought to play some part 
in sterility in animals but there 
is still a good deal of rete: 
on this point. 

The only other vitamin which 
may be considered of some im- 
portance in relation to animals 
in the present date of our know- 
ledge is vitamin K and in chick- 
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ens, deficiency of it may cause a 
haemorrhagic disease which can 
cause considerable mortality in 
chickens. 

From this brief review it can 
be seen that vitamins may play 
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quite an important part in ani- 
mal nutrition but it can be taken 
for granted I feel sure, that as 
time goes on much more informa- 
tion relating to their effects will 
be accumulated. 





Check Milking 


Machine Now 








Defective or improperly operated milking machines can be an 
important cause of mastitis in the milking herd, says W. L. Northern, 
West Virginia University. 

“Dairymen should acquaint themselves thoroughly with the com- 
plete mechanism of their machines and learn to detect faulty opera- 
tion,” Northern emphasized. “Milking machine deficiencies may de- 
velop slowly and unnoticed. Regular checks of the entire system 
is the only way to be sure everything is operating properly.” 

Northern listed these points to remember: 

1. Install and maintain all parts of the milking system according 
to the manufacturer’s directions. 2. Be sure the pump is adequate to 
do the job. Pumps too large cause no trouble. Pumps too small are 
behind many mastitis problems. 3. Install vacuum lines large enough. 
Larger lines are well worth the extra labor and expense of installation. 
4. Place the vacuum controller to insure that no part of the line will 
have higher vacuum level than any other. 5. Regularly clean all 
vacuum lines. 6. Dismantle and clean vacuum controllers regularly. 7. 
Have the system checked for leaks. 8. Regularly, at least once a 
month, check the milker units. 9. Carefully check, clean, and service 
the pulsators as recommended by the manufacturer. 10. Carefully 
check the teats for signs of milking machine injury. 11. Obtain the 
services, if available, of a conscientious milking machine service man. 
Let him check the entire system at least once a year. 

—West Virginia University 





New Use For Tranquilizers 
The Leonard Brothers of Route 4, Louisburg, North Carolina, 
have witnessed a new use for tranquilizers. One of their sows farrow- 
ed a large litter of pigs recently. But once the pigs were cleaned up, 
the sow refused to take them back. The Leonards called a veterinarian 
who gave the sow two tranquilizers. After that, she accepted the pigs. 
—North Carolina State College 





Hydrocephalus Is Inherited 






The remedy for this condition is largely in the hands of purebred breed- 
ers, this experiment station article reports... 


Condensed from Nebraska Experiment Station Quarterly 


Marvel L. Baker, Loyal C. Payne, and Guy N. Baker 
of Nebraska Experiment Station 


HYDROCEPHALIC con- 
dition frequently observed 
in newborn calves is inherited as 
a single-factor simple recessive. 

This is the conclusion based 
upon two years’ data from plan- 
ned breeding work conducted at 
the North Platte, Nebraska, Ex- 
periment Station. This conclus- 
ion is also supported by studies 
made of data supplied by inter- 
ested purebred breeders and in- 
formation from commercial cat- 
tlemen. 

Hydrocephalus is not a new 
thing; it has been reported over 
a period of many years, from sev- 
eral states and from foreign 
countries. It has been observed 
in cattle of different beef and 
dairy breeds, in other domestic 
animals and in other mammals, 
including man, the pig and ro- 
dents. 

Symptoms 

Reports from producers and 
our own observations indicate 
that calves are frequently and 
perhaps usually born alive. They 
are weak and make little’ effort 


to stand. After floundering weak- 
ly for a time they lie on the 
ground with their feet close to 
the body. The head is not held 
in a normal position. Frequent- 
ly, it is held lower than normal 
with the ears drooping. Some- 
times it is thrown back along the 
calf’s side. The calves emit a 
characteristic bawl and are often 
called “bawlers.” 


No case of a hydrocephalic calf 
standing or nursing has come to 
our attention. They die within a 
short time. Attempts to rear them 
by feeding have succeeded only 
in prolonging life by a day or 
two at most, judging by reports 
to us and from our own observa- 
tions. 

The forehead frequently is no- 
ticeably bulged, the skull dome- 
shaped, the eyes small and the 
eye-socket reduced in size. The 
lower jaw frequently is light, 
tapering to a narrow muzzle. The 
teeth are poorly developed. Calv- 
ing is usually accompanied by the 
discharge of excessive amounts of 
amniotic fluid. 


Reprinted from Nebraska Experiment Station Quarterly, College of Agriculture, Lincoln 3, Nebr. 
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Research 

The occurrence of hydrocepha- 
lic calves has attracted the atten- 
tion of commercial cattlemen. 
They co-operated in the research 
by supplying 40 cows which they 
had marked as producers of such 
calves. One of them also supplied 
a bull known to have sired hy- 
drocephalic calves. The breeding 
work extended over a period of 
two years. In each year, one-half 
of the cows were bred to the 
known sire of hydrocephalic cal- 
ves and the remainder to a bull 
from which such calves had not 
been obtained. During the two 
years, both groups of cows were 
bred to both bulls. 


Thirty-seven normal and no 
hydrocephalic calves were sired 
by the bull with no known back- 
ground of hydrocephalus. The 
cows bred to the known sire of 
hydrocephalic calves produced 
32 calves in the two years; of 
these, 26 were normal in appear- 
ance and 6 were hydrocephalic. 
Assuming that the condition is 
inherited as a single factor, sim- 
ple recessive, the expected num- 
bers would be 24 normal and 8 
hydrocephalic. However, the var- 
iation from the expected is well 
within the limits of chance. 

Data from a purebred herd al- 
so were obtained. From cows and 
bulls which had been identified 
previously as producers or sires 
of hydrocephalic calves, 32 cal- 
ves were obtained. 
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Among these the ratio of nor- 
mal to hydrocephalic was 23:9, 
the. expected ratio would have 
been 24:8. Other extensive but 
less critical data also support the 
hypothesis that hydrocephalus as 
frequently observed in cattle is 
genetic in nature and inherited 
as a simple recessive. There is no 
indication that hydrocephalus is 
necessarily associated with dwarf- 
ism, although, of course, it would 
be possible for an animal to car- 
ry the genes responsible for the 
two conditions. 





It takes a wise man to dis- 
cover a wise man, but anybody 
can spot a fool. 





As most breeders know, in cases 
of inherited defects attributable 
to a single factor recessive both 
parents must transmit the gene. 


The Remedy 

The remedy for hydrocephalus 
is largely in the hands of pure- 
bred breeders and lies in the care- 
ful screening of herd bulls and 
the prompt elimination of bulls 
known to be heterozygous for the 
defective gene. 

There is no question but what 
the hydrocephalic gene is wide 
spread. This is not a reason for 
alarm. However, knowledge that 
the condition is hereditary should 
alert breeders to be on their 
guard and to apply the remedy 
mentioned above without hesita- 
tion or delay. 
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As a matter of fact, cattle and 
other livestock producers should 
be alert to other abnormalities 
observed in their herds and flocks. 
There is little or no doubt that 
many lethal or destructive genetic 
factors are widely distributed in 
animals. With the mating systems 
generally used losses due to these 
destructive genes are relatively 
low and frequently dismissed with 
little consideration. It is when 
one of them, such as the gene 
for dwarfism or hydrocephalus, 
increases greatly in frequency that 
it causes considerable loss and at- 
tracts widespread attention. 

A gene responsible for an ab- 
normal condition may increase in 
frequency because it is associated 
with some other factor or fea- 
ture in the heterozygous animal 
which causes us to favor the he- 
terozygote or “carrier” in selec- 
tion; or it may occur as a muta- 
tion or be introduced into a repu- 
tation herd by chance. It may 
then be a few generations and 
several years later before its pres- 
ence is detected. In the meantime 
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the gene may be spread widely 
because of the popularity of cat- 
tle from this herd, and carried by 
animals which are not suspected 
until they are mated with other 
animals which also are heterozy- 
gous for the gene. 


It is too much to expect that 
genes responsible for lethal, semi- 
lethal or abnormal conditions can 
be eliminated completely from 
the genetic composition of our 
farm animals. They constitute 
merely one more of the hazards 
and difficulties encountered by 
breeders and producers. 

Destructive genes can be coped 
with, controlled and lived with if 
breeders will only observe their 
operations closely, challenge such 
abnormalities when they occur, 
attempt to determine as realisti- 
cally as possible whether or not 
they are genetic in nature; and 
if so, proceed to work away from 
the problem as quickly and with 
as little loss to themselves or da- 
mage to their fellow livestock pro- 
ducers as possible. 





Look For Symptoms Of Cholera 


Farmers are warned to look for symptoms of hog cholera, such 
as going off feed, one or more pigs lying around and dying. listlessness, 
and development of a high fever. A high death rate usually results 
from an outbreak. A veterinarian should be consulted immediately 


for treatment. 


Preventive steps include vaccination of pigs raised at home and 
of newly purchased feeder pigs. Farmers are further warned to pur- 
chase only ear tagged feeder pigs from reputable livestock dealers 
and market operators, so that any outbreaks can be traced and pos- 
sible sources of infection located and eliminated. 


—wWisconsin Department of Agriculture 


Cattle Dehorning Methods Improved 





S IN so many other fields of 

animal husbandry, there 

have been a number of changes 

and improvements in the techni- 

ques and practices of dehorning 
cattle in recent years. 


They have brought greater ef- 
ficiency to the job, reduced the 
hazards, and have given a wider 
choice in methods to be used for 
the particular age and type of 
animal to be dehorned. 

For the cattle owner who has 
not reviewed the subject recently, 
a brief summary may be of in- 
terest and value. 

With young calves, veterinari- 
ans now use one of three methods 
to remove the horn buttons by re- 
moval or destruction of the epi- 
thelial cells which later produce 
the actual horns. One method is 
to destroy these cells by caustic 
alkalis or acids. In other cases, 
the veterinarian may use actual 
surgery. A third way involves the 
use of instruments called 
“gouges.” 

These methods are used from 
early calfhood until the time the 


An interesting review of value to the cattle raiser. 


Condensed from lowa Farm Bureau Spokesman 


horn button has reached about 3 
inches in length, although most 
authorities prefer not to use caus- 
tics after the button is more than 
an inch long. Considerable care 
and know-how are needed with | 
the caustic method, to avoid dam- 
aging tissues other than that 
which produces the horns, and to 
prevent scarring the animal’s 
head. 

After the horn has grown to 3 
inches or more, other methods 
and instruments are generally 
used. Perhaps the instrument 
most widely preferred by veterin- 
arians for this age group is the 
dehorning clipper. This four-sid- 
ed blade, activated by gears, cuts 
off the horn while it is still im- 
mature. The hazard involved in 
this method is the heavy bleeding 


which usually occurs. To control 
such hemhorrage, one or two 
steps is taken: An anti-bleeding 
agent is administered at the time 
of the operation, or the arteries 
are pulled by the use of “hemo- 
stats.” 


Reprinted by permission from lowa Farm Bureau Spokesman, Grundy Center, lowa 
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Electrically-operated saws are 
also used by some veterinarians 
for immature horns. The opera- 
tor has to be quite skilled with 
such powerful saws, however, be- 
cause of the chance of cutting off 
an ear, or making a wrong cut. 

In dehorning mature cattle 
with fully-developed horns, other 
problems arise. More precautions 
need to be taken, and greater 
restraint on the animals is re- 
quired. With valuable and aged 
breeding stock, most veterinari- 
ans use two added measures for 
the safety and well-being of the 
animals themselves: 1. a tourni- 
quet to stop excessive loss of 
blood, and 2. a local anesthetic 
to reduce the pain of the opera- 
tion. The anesthetic is injected in 
the vicinity of the cornual nerve 
and produces an almost instan- 
taneous nerve block. 

Several further precautions also 
are generally taken when older 
cattle are dehorned. In such cat- 
tle, the frontal sinus cavities often 
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extend into the base of the horns. 
Thus, when horns are removed, 
these cavities are exposed to in- 
fection, rain, flies and insects. 
For this reason, sterile bandages 
are generally applied. 


With cattle that have a high 
value, it is also a good idea to 
have tetanus anti-toxin given at 
the time of dehorning, to prevent 
the possibility of lockjaw develop- 
ing. Generally, one should not 
have dehorning done during ex- 
cessively cold or rainy weather. 
The exception, of course, is when 
an animal breaks a horn, and 
the matter has to be taken care 
of as an emergency. 


After the dehorning, the own- 
er should keep the animals under 
observation, especially for hem- 
morhaging or for signs of infec- 
tion. If either of these develops, 
a veterinarian should be called 
immediately. Prompt attention 


may mean saving the animal’s 
life. 





Veterinarian Warns Of Hardware Disease 
A little time spent in cleaning up barnyard debris may pay big 
dividends in preventing hardware disease among cattle, according to 
a University of Florida veterinarian. 
Dr. C. B. Plummer, Jr. warns that cattle may pick up nails, pieces 
of wire and similar objects lying around with their feed. If the sharp 
objects penetrate from the stomach into the lungs, heart or other 


vital organs, death may result. 


Symptoms of hardware disease include loss of appetite, stiffness, 
decrease in milk flow and swelling in the brisket. If such symptoms 
are noticed, a veterinarian should be contacted at once. An operation 
may save the animal if the trouble is spotted in time. 





—University of Florida 





A Life Cycle Health Plan For Cattle 





Cattle losses start before you see 
your calves. To prevent them, a pro- 
gram of preventive measures should 
be used. This article gives the de- 
tails... 


Condensed from National Live Stock Producer 
Stewart H. Fowler, Louisiana State University 


NY successful cowman or 

feed-lot operator must 
know fully what’s behind such 
diseases as: Brucellosis, vibriosis, 
leptospirosis, anaplasmosis, trich- 
omoniasis, hemorrhagic septice- 
mia and a host of other beef 
cattle diseases which are just 
waiting to foul up old Bossy’s 
production and reproduction. 

Each ounce of precaution ex- 
erted in heading off a disease be- 
fore it strikes is worth many 
pounds of cure later. The appli- 
cation of the proper precaution, 
unfortunately, is limited to the 
extent of your knowledge of 
“what, when, where and how” 
diseases and parasites may sabo- 
tage your beef enterprise. 

These “bovine fifth columnists” 
are hard to whip. This is pl4inly 
evident from the tremendous an- 
nual losses they inflict on our 
cattle industry. Field surveys in- 
dicate an annual loss of more 
than 14% million cattle and 2% 
million calves! Deaths and sick- 


I 


ness caused by cattle diseases, in- 
cluding nutritional ailments, 
cause losses of more than $650 
million yearly. More than $400 
million represents loss to cattle 
and calves, and about $250 mil- 
lion is the loss in value of milk 
production. Did you know that 
vibriosis alone costs you and your 
fellow cattlemen nearly $140 mil- 
lion yearly? Leptospirosis and - 
brucellosis each inflict an addi- 
tional $100 million loss. 


Losses from diseases and para- 
sites continue after your cattle 
and calves go to market. Last 
year, 54,108 cattle and 27.865 
calf carcasses were condemned 
under Federal Meat Inspection 
for various diseases and abnor- 
mal conditions. In addition, near- 
ly 2% million cattle and calf 
livers were condemned. 

These losses from deaths and 
condemnations fail to measure 
the full cost of cattle diseases and 
parasites. We must also consider 
the decrease in production effi- 


Reprinted by permission from National Live Stock Producer, 139 N. Clark $t., Chicago 2, Illinois 
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ciency and the increase in pro- 
duction costs. In addition, sever- 
al diseases may cause sterility or 
greatly reduced reproductive ef- 
ficiency. 

Base Health Plan On Prevention 


Poor sanitation and manage- 
ment practices are the biggest di- 
sease and parasite dangers to cat- 
tle. This means, of course, that 
the remedy lies in the hands of 
_ the individual cowman and feed- 
lot operator. Since beef cattle are 
out in the open much of the time, 





Money may be filthy, but it 
will buy a lot of soap and dis- 
infectants. 





they are exposed to less infection 
with diseases and parasites than 
dairy cattle that are in closer 
confinement and in close contact 
with each other. Unfortunately, 
however, beef herds usually are 
inspected less frequently than 
dairy herds. Thus, diseases and 
parasites often gain an upper 
hand before trouble is suspected. 

Cowmen who make a profit 
year after year are aware of and 
make every effort to control di- 
seases and parasites within their 
herds and feed lots. They follow 
a life-cycle plan of cattle health 
which is based on prevention ra- 
ther than cure. 

Some diseases can’t be pre- 
vented by means now available. 
the diseases and parasites discuss- 
But, heaviest losses are caused by 
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ed below, and a conscientious ef- 
fort to control them will give a 
larger percentage of marketable 
cattle and calves at shipping time. 


Cattle losses start before you 
see your calves. And, they carry 
through until your steers clear 
the packing plant. Certain types 
of losses are more characteristic 
or prevalent during specific per- 
iods of the calf’s life cycle. In 
considering the diseases and para- 
sites that may plague your cattle 
enterprise, let’s discuss them un- 
der three phases of the operation: 
(1) the breeding herd, (2) your 
young calves, and (3) feed-lot 
cattle. 

First, consider your cow herd. 
ihis is your producing unit. lt 
might be compared to a manu- 
facturing plant in that you can 
have an economical operation 
only if the unit operates at top 
capacity and peak effiicency. 
Any abnormal condition that de- 
creases the unit’s efficiency is of 
real economic concern. 

Your nonbreeding and _shy- 
breeding females lose you many 
calves and hundreds of dollars 
yearly. These “bovine cheaters” 
are real economic liabilities. 
Their faulty reproductive perfor- 
mance may be due to: (1) 
herited or congenital infertility, 
(2) “acquired” infertility, or (3) 
nutritional infertility. 

Cull Shy-Breeding Cows 

Certain differences in regulari- 

ty of breeding, abortions, and 
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stillbirths appear to be hereditary. 
Records indicate that certain cow 
families are inherently poor 
breeders. Various abnormalities of 
the reproductive tract associated 
with infertility are also genetic 
in orgin. Consider these factors 
in your culling program. Regular 
breeding cows with a calving in- 
terval of 12 months or less are 
absolutely essential to efficient 
production. It is unwise to re- 
tain in the herd any cow that is 
a shy breeder or one that fails to 
calve without a good reason. Al- 
so, don’t put the few offspring of 
such individuals into your breed- 
ing herd as you will only multi- 
ply your troubles. 


Most of your replacement heif- 
ers will come from your own 
herd. Thus, it is important to use 
only bulls that are from highly- 
fertile, regular-calving cows. 
Such bulls will pass that factor 
to their daughters. In selecting 
your replacement heifers, con- 
sider only those from highly-pro- 
ductive, deep-milking cows. 

“Acquired” infertility may re- 
sult from injuries to the repro- 
ductive tract that make it physi- 
cally impossible for the cow to 
become pregnant, or it may occur 
with certain infectious diseases 
that cause contagious infertility 
in cattle. The “Big Four” among 
diseases affecting reproduction 
are brucellosis, vibriosis, lepto- 
spirosis, and trichomoniasis. All 
four may have a temporary or 
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permanent influence on fertility. 
Abortion is characteristic of each. 
Inflammations and _ discharges 
from the reproductive tract may 
be present. 
The "Big Four" Diseases 

If you note such symptoms in 
your cow herd, there’s a strong 
possibility that one of these con- 
tagious diseases is present. Ac- 
curate diagnosis requires coopera- 
tion with an informed veterinar- 
ian who is in close contact with 
a properly equipped diagnostic 
laboratory. Once you know which 
disease you are faced with, it can 
usually be brought under control 
by use of vaccines, antibiotics, 
and/or management practices 
aimed at eliminating the infec- 
tion from your herd. 





An American will work hard 
on a farm so he can move into 
town where he can make more 
money so he can move back to 
the farm. 





Poor nutrition can also give you 
a low calf crop and a high per- 
centage of dry cows. Poor nutri- 
tion may occur in the form of in- 
sufficient feed or inferior quality 
feed that is deficient in certain 
of the essential nutrients — and 
quite often as a combination of 
both. 

The four major nutritional 
“stumbling blocks” to peak re- 
productive performance are: (1) 
undernourishment, (2) lack of 
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vitamin A, (3) calcium and 
phosphorous imbalance or defici- 
ency, and (4) iodine-deficient ra- 
tions. 


An undernourished animal in 
poor physical condition is not in 
the best condition for normal re- 
production. If undernourishment 
is due to a restricted feed intake 
that is insufficient for mainten- 
ance and growth, infertility will 
probably result. Cows will tend 
to exhibit irregular heat cycles, 
or they will have silent or very 
short heat periods. Pregnant cows 
must gain about 100 pounds be- 
tween weaning their previous calf 
and their next calving in order to 
maintain their flesh. Heifers lose 
more weight than cows during the 
first half of their lactation period. 
Thus, if they are to grow and 
develop normally, they must re- 
gain this loss in addition to mak- 
ing some extra gains before their 
second calving. This is why heif- 
ers are more sensitive to feed 
shortages than are mature cows, 
and this is why many heifers fail 
to breed under poor feed condi- 
tions. 

Vitamin A deficiency is a ma- 
jor cause of nutritional sterility 
among farm animals. If the cow’s 
reserves of this vitamin are de- 
pleted during the latter part of 
pregnancy to the point where the 
animal becomes nightblind, she 
will abort a dead calf. Vitamin A 
deficiency may occur where pro- 
longed drouth forces cattle to eat 
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old, bleazhed range growth. Loss- 
es from vitamin A deficiency end 
as soon as green forage becomes 
available or when supplements 
are fed. If green grazing is short 
during late pregnancy, two 
pounds of high-quality hay (con- 
taining at least 35 milligrams of 
carotene per pound) or 0.6 pound 
of dehydrated alfalfa meal (100 
milligrams of carotene per 
pound) may be fed daily to pro- 
vide ample vitamin A. 





Some men are known for their 
deeds, others for their mort- 


gages. 





Give Phosphorus Supplement 


Phosphorus is the mineral most 
likely to be incriminated in re- 
productive troubles. Not only 
must there be an adequate 
amount present, but also it must 
be in prover balance with calcium 
to be utilized effectively. A phos- 
phorus deficiency can cause ir- 
regularity in breeding as it has a 
marked inhibiting effect on the 
occurrence of heat. There is also 
a tendency for cows on _ phos- 
phorus-deficient rations to repro- 
duce once each two years. Under 


most range or pasture conditions, 


phosphorus deficiency can be 
avoided by supplying bonemeal 
or dicalcium phosphate in min- 
eral boxes or feeders. Or, one of 
these supplements can be added 
to the concentrate feed mixture, 


using 20 pounds per ton of feed. 
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Iodine deficiency is usually as- 
sociated with the birth of weak 
or dead calves. Fortunately, the 
need for iodine can be taken care 
of by feeding an iodine supple- 
ment such as iodized salt. 

Now, let’s turn our attention 
to general disease problems that 
can affect your cow herd. We 
will not attempt to cover all of 
the known diseases as space 
would not permit; however, we 
will try te go over those of major 
concern in the widest area of this 
country. 





Forget the past. No man 
ever backed into prosperity. 





First, let’s consider a highly in- 
fectious disease with a high mor- 
tality rate—anthrax. Caused by a 
bacterium, this disease is spread 
through contaminated soil, drink- 
ing water, pasture, or feed. Fly- 
ing insects and _ blood-sucking 
flies may serve as carriers. In- 
fected animals show a sudden 
onset with a high temperature, 
loss of appetite, depression, and 
the passage of blood-stained feces. 
Pregnant animals often abort. 
Symptoms are followed by sudden 
death. 

Anthrax can be prevented by 
immunization. Several excellent 
vaccines are available, but they 
are only seasonal in the duration 
of their immunity. Thus, they 
must be used every year to pro- 
vide adequate protection. Be sure 
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to provide effective fly control 
during the insect season. Burn 
animals that die from anthrax 
without opening any body cavi- 
ties. 

Anaplasmosis is now recogniz- 
ed as a major cattle disease in 
this country. It is thought to be 
caused by a blood parasite com- 
parable to the malarial organism 
in humans. It is more troublesome 
in areas where blood-sucking vec- 
tors abound. Death losses from 
this disease cost cattlemen mil- 
lions of dollars yearly. 


The disease may be spread by 
insect bites or by any operation 
that will contaminate the blood 
of susceptible animals with blood 
of carrier animals. The disease 
results in the destruction of the 
red blood cells of the infected 
animal, resulting in an acute 
anemia. The first three symp- 
toms of anaplasmosis to appear 
are: (1) an abrupt decline in 
milk production in lactating 
cows, (2) a slight decrease in 
appetite, and (3) an intermittent 
inclination of the affected ani- 
mal to recline and to stay apart 
from the herd. 

The mortality rate increases 
with the age of the animal in- 
volved. Young animals—calves 
and yearlings—are very lightly 
affected. After exposure, they be- 
come immune but may serve as 
carriers of the disease. Greatest 
severity occurs in cattle two or 
three years of age or older, with 
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mortality ranging between 20 and 
50%. Most cases occur in sum- 
mer and early fall when horse- 
flies, mosquitoes, ticks, and other 
insect vectors are most abund- 
ant. 


Control measures for anaplas- 
mosis, so far as medication or 
vaccination at the persent time 
are concerned, are almost entire- 
ly lacking. Some of the antibiotics 
have showed some promise as 
therapeutic agents; however, suf- 
ficient work has not been done 
to establish practical control pro- 
grams based on their use. For- 
tunately, if you are located in a 
problem area, there are certain 
husbandry practices that can help 
you live with the disease. 

First, introduce only young ani- 
mals into your herd or area, 
whether it be bulls, replacement 
heifers, or stocker cattle. Second, 
when castrating, dehorning, ear 
notching, instruments should be 
washed free of blood and disin- 
fected following each use; and 
clean sterilized separate needles 
should be used in vaccinating 
and bleeding each animal. Third, 
make every effort possible to con- 
trol blood-sucking insects. 


Blackleg Is Highly Fatal 

Blackleg is a highly fatal and 
rapidly progressive disease. It us- 
ually affects cattle between 6 and 
24 months of age, but it may 
occur in younger or older ani- 
mals. The disease is most preva- 
lent in the spring and fall. It is 
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caused by a hard-to-kill micro- 
organism which can live in the 
soil (especially in low, swampy 
land) for many years. 

First symptoms noted are high 
fever, loss of appetite, lameness, 
rapid breathing, and listlessness. 
Gas-filled, tumor-like swellings 
that make a cracking sound when 
pressed, may appear in the mus- 
cles under the skin of the neck, 
shoulder, chest, and flanks. Tem- 
perature may reach 107° F., and 
most animals die within 12 to 36 
hours after the first symptoms 
appear. 





Poultry manure is said to be 
the richest source of plant food, 
followed by pig, sheep, horse, 
and cow manure. 





Prevention consists of subcu- 
taneous vaccination of all animals 
with 5 cc. of one of the approved 
vaccines. Proper vaccination pro- 
vides an immunity that lasts 9 to 
12 months or longer, and a na- 
tural immunity tends to develop 
when animals are about two years 
of age. If blackleg is prevalent on 
vour farm or ranch, it will help 
to inject 2 cc. of blackleg bac- 
terin in calves at birth and 3 to 5 
cc. at 6 to 9 months of age. 

Although not a contagious di- 
sease, bloat has been a real head- 
ache for cattlemen for many 
years. Like cancer and the com- 
mon cold, the direct cause of 
bloat is not fully understood. 
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Briefly, however, bloat is the re- 
sult of the inability of an animal 


to belch gases that are produced | 


in the rumen during the fermen- 
tation process. The paunch be- 
comes greatly distended on the 
left side in front of the hip bones. 
Breathing becomes difficult, and 
death occurs from suffocation. 
Bloat appears to be most com- 
mon with lush legume forage and 
hot, humid atmospheric condi- 
tions. Although we know no sure 
way to prevent bloat, its frequen- 
cy of occurrence can be reduced 
by such management factors as: 
Avoiding straight legume _pas- 
tures (in seeding pastures, try to 
obtain a stand of at least two- 
thirds grasses with the legume) ; 
feeding dry forage while cattle 
are on legume pasture; avoiding 
too rapid “filling” from an emp- 
ty start; keeping animals con- 
tinuously on pasture after they 
are first turned out; and keeping 
salt and water conveniently ac- 
cessible at all times. Some of the 
antibiotics administered at low 
levels daily seem to help reduce 
the incidence of bloat; however, 
they can not be considered com- 
pletely effective in the elimination 
of all bloat. 
Insects May Spread Pinkeye 
Some cattle are chronic bloat- 
ers, bloating either daily or in- 
termittently. I once heard a ve- 
terinarian say that chronic bloat 
can be cured in one of two ways: 
Either by installing a zipper in 
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the rumen, or through the judi- 
cious use of a knife and fork on 
isolated cooked portions! 

Pinkeye is probably caused by 
a combination of bacteria, and 
it may be spread by insect vec- 
tors, infective dust, direct con- 





Going on a wild goose chase 
is a poor way to feather your 
nest. 





tact with infested cattle, etc. 
There is a profuse discharge of 
tears from one or both eyes, and 
affected animals will stand with 
their eyes partly closed to pre- 
vent direct light from entering. 
In later stages, pus forms in the 
infected eye, and blindness often 
results. The application of a sul- 
fonamide or antibiotic prepara- 
tion and protection from sunlight 
promotes recovery. The control 
of insects by spraying or dipping 
will reduce the spread of the in- 
fection. 

Internal and external parasites 
are also a problem. In areas 
where internal parasites abound, 
much can be done towards con- 
trol through use of sound man- 
agement practices, such as follow- 
ing a pasture rotation system; 
avoiding overstocking pastures; 
providing clean, uncontaminated 
sources of water and feed; and 
making routine therapeutic use 
of parasiticides and/or continual 
low-level therapy, as in the use 
of phenothiazine. 
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The recommended therapeutic 
dosage of phenothiazine for cat- 
tle is 0.67 ounce (20 grams) per 
100 pounds of body weight. The 
maximum dose should not be over 
70 to 80 grams of phenothiazine 
per animal. In cases where there 
is fairly heavy infection, the thera- 
peutic dosage should be repeated 
again in 21 days. At the recom- 
mended dosage, phenothiazine re- 
moves 100% of the common 
stomach worms, the small hair- 
worms, and the nodular worms. 
It also removes an average of 
80% of all medium stomach 
worms and from 40 to 100% of 
the hookworms. 


The dose can be administered 
as a drench, in a bolus or cansule, 
or mixed with a quantity of feed 
that will be consumed by cattle 
in a few hours. All animals 
should be treated whenever in- 
fections occur. Cattle should or- 
dinarily be treated routinely in 
the spring and in the fall follow- 
ing the pasture season. 


If cattle consume a low level 
(about 2.5 grams) of phenothia- 
zine daily, the drug will have 
some killing effect on the female 
forms and the eggs that are pass- 
ed in the feces. This low-level 
feeding program reduces pasture 
contamination and lowers the 
chances for infection of suscepti- 
ble animals. Phenothiazine in the 
low-level feeding program can be 
administered in various ways. 
One mixture that has been satis- 
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factory is the use of cottonseed 
oil meal or soybean oil meal and 
salt supplement at the rate of 4 
pounds of oil meal, one pound of 
salt, and 5 grams of phenothia- 
zine. Another mixture recom- 
mended is one pound of pheno- 
thiazine, five pounds of steamed 
bonemeal, and five pounds of 
salt. 





Even though Old Dobbin may 
be losing the battle of horse- 
power on the farm, he is help- 
ing mankind make fuller use 
of his leisure time. 





There are a number of insecti- 
cides available for the control of 
such common external parasites 
as lice and ticks. These include 
rotenone, DDT, BHC, chlordane, 
lindane, pyrethrum, and others. 
These compounds may be ap- 
plied by pressurized spraying. 
From 200 to 400 pounds pressure 
is adequate for spraying cattle. 
There is a wide variation in the 
strength of the various commer- 
cial preparations, so you should 
follow directions carefully in pre- 
paring solutions. Check with 
your county agent or veterinar- 
ian to make sure you are using 
an approved product according 
to recommended procedure. 
Isolate Sick and New Stock 

Systemic insecticides are now 
taking the place of rotenone for 
the control of cattle grubs. One 
systemic, Trolene, is given as a 
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thumb-sized bolus. Another, Co- 
Ral, is used as a spray, which 
must be applied at high pressure. 
It has to penetrate the animal’s 
hair so that it can be absorbed 
through the skin to be effective. 
Systemics must be used after the 
grub has entered the animal but 
before the larvae have reached 
the animal’s back. 


It will pay to provide isolation 
quarters for the quarantine of 
sick and new stock. It is advis- 
able to isolate all new animals 
for a period of 30 days. This al- 
lows time to observe and test for 
various diseases. Be reasonably 
sure that your purchased replace- 
ments come from disease-free 
herds. 


Now, let’s turn our attention 
to the problems associated with 
young calves. First there is the 
problem of traumatic injury, 
which is largely due to calving 
difficulties. To hold this to a 
minimum, don’t breed your heif- 
ers until they are big enough. Be 
sure that your heifers are healthy 
and not overly fat, and provide 
adequate and competent super- 
vision at calving time. 

Infectious, nutritional, and 
parasitic problems may also oc- 
cur. Among the infectious di- 
seases, we will find calf scours, 
pneumonia, and calf diphtheria 
to be quite common. 

Calf scours, or the enteritis 
complex, is probably the most 
important of the diseases of cal- 
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ves. And, the prevention of scours 
is not a simple matter. Clean 
quarters or ample bedding in 
calving pasture at calving time 
and strict isolation and prompt 
treatment of sick calves should be 
provided. The addition of racks 
for hay and grain to prevent con- 
tamination with fecal matter will 
help prevent the consumption of 
infective material. 


Calves are quite susceptible to 
the pneumonia complex. A cough 
and accelerated respirations be- 
tray the onset. The control mea- 
sures for this again are good hus- 
bandry practices, coupled with 
good nutrition and the judicious 
use of biologics, antibiotics, etc. 
Care should be taken to avoid 
drafty, damp quarters and sud- 
den fluctuations in room temper- 
ature, 








Trouble is only opportunity 
in work clothes. 





Give Cows Vitamin A 


In some areas, calf diphtheria 
is quite a problem. The disease 
sometimes attacks calves as early 
as the third or fourth day after 
birth and is characterized by the 
formation of a diphtheritic false 
membrane on the mucous lining 
of the mouth and throat. Affect- 
ed animals give a_ distinctive 
throaty roar on breathing, especi- 
ally on inspiration. Prevention 
consists largely in segregating sick 
animals, thoroughly cleaning and 
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disinfecting stables and sheds, 
and examining healthy animals 
daily to detect new cases, which 
should be isolated soon as they 
are found. Infected animals 
should be confined to a small 
space; this leads to less exercise 
with less demand on breathing 
and less irritation to the larynx. 
The disease responds readily to 
sulfa pyridine alone or in combi- 
nation with other sulfas and 
broad spectrum antibiotics. 

The two major nutritional 
problems are deficiency of vita- 
min A and molybdenum toxicity. 
Lack of adequate vitamin A in 
the pregnant cow’s diet results in 
the birth of dead or very weak 
calves. The calves that survive 
are oversusceptible to many dis- 
eases. However, adequate sup- 
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plementation of the cow’s diet 
with carotene will prevent this 
problem. 

The most common parasitic 
problems in calves include stom- 
ach worms and coccidiosis. Phen- 
othiazine and good sanitation will 
take care of the stomach worms. 
Coccidiosis is a parasitic disease 
that usually affects young animals 
between three weeks and _ six 
months of age. Unsanitary and 
crowded conditions predispose to 
the development of this disease. 
The affected calves develop an 
unthrifty condition, rough hair 
coat, weakness, bloody diarrhea, 
and may die. Treatment with sul- 
famethazine may break the cycle 
of the disease, but improved sani- 
tary measures aimed at preven- 
tion give the greatest control. 





The Taste Can Be As Important As The Amount 


Elsie, the cow, likes to eat, too—and apparently likes to enjoy 


what she eats. 


That’s why she has proved that it’s not always the amount of 
forage she has per acre but the taste of it that counts. And legumes 
taste mighty good to her, according to University of Maine agrono- 


mist Cecil Brown. 


In fact, legumes in mixture with grasses stimulate greater daily 
intake of pasture than pure grasses alone. A good case in point, Brown 
reports, was a Washington State College experiment in which 30 to 
50% of Ladino clover mixed with orchardgrass caused 9% increase 
in daily milk per cow over pure orchardgrass. 

“The main advantage of the Ladino pasture was its acceptance 
by the grazing herd, not higher acre yields,” Brown explains. “In 
fact, the nitrogen-fertilized orchardgrass produced 15% more forage 
per acre than the Ladino-orchardgrass, but was inferior in daily 


milk production.” 





—The American Potash Institute 
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Time To Change Your 
Cattle Feeding Methods ? 





S IT TIME for some farmers 
to change their cattlefeeding 
programs? A study of recent sea- 
sonal swings in prices of fat cat- 
tle suggests that it is. 

Before 1958, prices for fat cat- 
tle generally averaged higher in 
the late summer and fall than in 
the earlier months of the year. 
Many farmers established cattle- 
feeding programs to take advan- 
tage of these higher prices. 

In each of the last four years, 
however, prices for fat cattle have 
averaged highest in the first haif 
of the year. The many farmers 
who sold their cattle in the later 
months often received unprofit- 
ably low prices. 

There formerly were good rea- 
sons why prices for fat cattle were 
higher in later summer and fall. 
There now seem to be some good 
reasons for expecting higher 
prices in the winter and spring. 

In the earlier years ranchers 
kept their cattle until they were 
at least two, and often three years 


The time of price advantages in late-summer and 
early fall is past. You now have more freedom to 
adopt profit-making practices . . 

Condensed from Illinois Research 


L. H. Simerl, Professor of Agricultural Economics 


old. Corn belt farmers bought 
cattle in the fall and fed them 
grain for three to six months. 
Large numbers were fat and 
ready for market in the winter 
and spring. Heavy receipts tend- 
ed to depress prices of the fatten- 
ed cattle. 


In recent years ranchers have 
sold increasing numbers of cattle 
as calves and light yearlings. Far- 
mers buy them in the fall and 
carry them for several months on 
roughage to get low-cost gains. 
The grain-feeding period begins 
in the spring or summer. This 
makes large numbers of fat cattle 
for the late-summer and fall mar- 
kets. 

One other development has 
helped to change the seasonal 
pattern for prices of fat cattle. 
This is the leveling-out of month- 
ly pork supplies. 

Hog marketings formerly were 


light during the summer and 
early fall. This diverted consumer 


Reprinted from Illinois Research, Published 7 Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, 
, linois 
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demand to beef. In recent years reasons for expecting that prices 
farmers have spread marketings of fat cattle will reach their high- 
of hogs more uniformly through _ est levels in the first half of every 
the year. Supplies of pork are year. But the price advantage of 
more abundant during the sum- feeding programs leading to late- 
mer and early fall, providing summer and fall marketings is 
relatively more competition for past. Farmers now have more 
beef in these seasons than former- freedom to adopt year-round 
»* feeding programs and other cost- 
We have, of course, no good reducing, profit-making practices. 





When and What To Do With Hogs 


Ear notch pigs at 1 day; start creep feeding at 2 weeks; castrate 
at 4 weeks; vaccinate at 6 weeks; wean and weigh at 8 weeks; market 
weighing 200 to 250 pounds. Rank sows by litter weights. Cull lowest 
two-thirds each year. Replace with gilts from heaviest litters. Be sure 
each sow has 12 or more sound teats. Select herd board from weighed 
litters. Secure best boar from heaviest litters at 8 weeks. In final 
selection of herd boars, or in purchasing same consider type, size and 
shape. 





Putting fertilizer in the tree planting holes may seem like a good 
idea—but it’s not, according to a team of University of Wisconsin 
scientists. Tests show this practice can damage tree seedings, or even 
kill them, and can waste fertilizer. 





More people in this country are killed by bees and wasps than by 
snake bites. In five years, stings from wasps, bees, hornets, and yellow 
jackets killed 86 persons, compared with 71 deaths from snake bites 
and 39 from spiders. Rattlesnakes are reported to be the most deadly 
single kind of snake, killing 55, but bees alone killed 52 persons. 





New Whole Grain Wheat Wafer Developed 


A whole grain wheat wafer has been developed and tested by 
USDA scientists as a compact, long-keeping emergency ration for 
stockpiling in fallout shelters. The wafers have an estimated shelf life 
of five years or longer. They are made from whole grain wheat that 
has been parboiled, dried and puffed, then crumbled and made into 
a wafer the size of an average cookie. 








——— 


Contract Vet Service 





ANT to cut that veterin- 
ary bill and get better 
health care for your livestock? If 
you do, contract veterinary ser- 
vice may be the best tool to use. 


Contract service is not new. 
Many large livestock operations 
have used it for a long time. But 
even small farmers with relatively 
few animals are finding such ser- 
vice keeps animals in better shape 
and is more economical than “a 
call in the middle of the night,” 
according to Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute’s Dr. S. L. Kalison. 


Dr. Kalison is convinced that 
more livestock producers are be- 
coming aware of a need for more 
efficient use of veterinary service 
and drugs. Intensified farming 


and keener competition between 
areas and individual farmers are 
putting on the pressure to keep 
down cost and maintain product 
quality. 


“Pill” or profit . . . what does it offer in the way 
_ of improved animal health for less cost? . . . 


al 


Condensed from Farm and Ranch 


Kalison points out that as the 
number of animals in- an area is 
doubled, the problem of disease 
is increased four-fold. Sick ani- 
mals mean lower efficiency, loss 
of time by the owner, expensive 
treatment and drugs, loss in pro- 
duct quality and losses from 
death. 

The major advantages of con- 
tract veterinarian service are as 
follows: 


Farmer: @ Improved animal 
health, higher product quality. 
@ Diseases are detected before 
becoming a problem. @ Routine 
vet care encourages improved 
sanitation, etc. @ Cost of vet care 
and drugs usually drops. @ Great- 
er profits. 


Veterinarian: ® Permits better 
use of time (planned visits, etc.) 
@ Allows more complete knowl- 
edge of farm’s problems, condi- 
tions, history of animals. ® Gives 
better chance of being effective 


Reprinted by permission from Farm and Ranch, 318 Murfreesboro Road, Nashville, Tennessee 
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in emergencies. ® Allows greater 
returns for services. 


Planned visits at stated inter- 
vals permit a better job of disease 
prevention. Dr. Kalison cites as 
proof one case where the aver- 
age cost per call for a dairyman 
dropped from $12.55 in 1958, 
under a_hit-or-miss deal, to 
$11.27 in two years. More signi- 
ficant was the drop in the cost of 
drugs used. In 1959, the first year 
contract with the local veterinar- 
ian, the cost of drugs per call was 
$4.47 per call. That cost in 1960 
dropped to $1.55. 


The total number of calls 
dropped from 38 in 1959 to 32 
in 1960. Dr. Kalison attributes 
the drop in drug cost to the im- 
proved health of the herd, clos- 
er supervision, routine checks by 
the veterinarian. 


Contract Provisions 


Contract provisions depend on 
the type of livestock grown, the 
area, special problems, facilities 
on the farm and other factors. 

A contract generally calls for 
the veterinarian to spend a speci- 
fied amount of time on the farm 
performing routine checks, and 
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jobs such as vaccinations, testing 
and other necessary services. 

The number of animals to be 
cared for during a year, and the 
type of services desired should be 
the key to a contract. 

Charges for this type of rou- 
tine service are usually scheduled 
on a per-call basis. The amount 
of charges can be set up on the 
basis of past experience or esti- 
mated. Farmers and veterinarians 
not accustomed to contracts may 
need to experiment and make re- 
visions in such details. 

It is important that the veter- 
inarian and owner and/or tenant 
work as a closely coordinated 
team. Each team member’s job 
becomes more difficult, if not im- 
possible, when other members fall 
down on their job, according to 
Dr. Kalison. 

Dr. Kalison goes even further: 
“Some type of regular service, 
such as that available under a 
contract, is becoming increasing- 
ly necessary. There is no short 
cut to good animal health. To- 
day’s farmers who don’t practice 
tight programs of disease preven- 
tion may soon find themselves out 
of business.” 





In increasing number and variety, animals join the search for 
tomorrow’s cures. The attack on cancer, cardiovascular diseases, men- 
tal disorders and a wide range of other illnesses centers on the results 
of laboratory tests in which these creatures are indispensable. Better 
health is not easily won—and animals play a major role in the battle. 





—Medicine At Work 








Bob Bargert 


Change Spark Plugs In Sets 

“Mixed salads are fine, but 
mixed spark plugs may provide 
a serious case of tractor indiges- 
tion.” 

These words of caution come 
as a result of recent field inves- 
tigations revealing that many 
farmers, when they encounter 
spark plug misfiring, frequently 
change only one spark plug to 
correct the trouble. 

While this practice may tem- 
porarily restore performance, it is 
not recommended for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1) Uneven spark plug gaps 
may result in rough idle. 

(2) Mixing plugs may result 
in uneven power distribution 
from the cylinders. 

(3) Will disrupt maintenance 
schedule (the farmer won’t re- 
member which plug he put in at 
what time). 

(4) Other plugs may be “bor- 
derline” and wasting gas and 
power without the farmer know- 
ing it. 

(5) Low voltage requirements 
at the one plug (new) may rob 
voltage from the other plugs — 
especially if a carbonized path in 
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the cap allows voltage to track 
from one insert to another (the 
new plug may get plenty of vol- 
tage while the plug next to it may 
get too little). 

It is advised to play it safe 
when it comes to replacing spark 
plugs. Replace all plugs every 
250 hours for maximum tractor 
performance. 


* * * 
Quick Check Will Reveal 
Condition of Primary and 
Secondary Systems 

If you have a tractor in which 
the starter turns over but the 
engine won’t start, and you find 
that there is a very weak spark 
or no spark at all at the spark 
plugs, here’s a quick check you 
can make to determine whether 
the trouble is in the secondary 
or the primary system. 

Remove the coil (center) high 
tension lead from the distributor 
cap tower, and, holding it ap- 
proximately 3/16 inch from the 
cylinder head, observe the spark 
as the engine turns over. 

If the spark is good, chances 
are the trouble is in the distribu- 
tor cap, the rotor or the spark 
plug cables. If the spark is weak, 
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or there’s no spark at all, the 
trouble probably is in the primary 
circuit or in the cable between 
the distributor cap and coil, or 
in the coil itself. 

* * * 


Condensed Facts On Condensers 


A defective condenser can 
cause a lot of trouble in a trac- 
tor’s ignition system. According 
to tests made by Champion Spark 
Plug Company, here’s why: 
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to take a proper charge, causing 
arcing and burning of the con- 
tacts. 

(3) If condenser “flashes 
over”, the engine may miss un- 
der high compression. 

(4) If internal insulation is 
bad, leakage can occur, causing 
breakdown of the condenser and 
complete ignition failure. 

(5) An open or shorted con- 
denser can prevent the ignition 
system from operating. 








(1) Wrong condenser capacity 
may cause pitted breaker points. 
(2) High internal resistance 
may result in condenser failing 


(6) A condenser tester offers 
the only means of accurately 
checking the condition of a con- 
denser. 





Feeding Biggest Factor Influencing Milk Production 


The biggest single factor influencing the amount of milk a cow 
produces is the amount of feed she eats. 


A. M. Meekma, extension dairy specialist at Texas A & M Col- 
lege, says that contrary to the belief of some, feeding, not breeding, is 
mainly responsible for milk production. Inheritance determines the 
top potential level of production, but environment determines actual 
production, he explains. 


To support his theory, Meekma cites a study by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in which 462 lactation records of 230 cows 
were studied over a seven-year period. This study showed that season 
of calving, days calf was carried while milking, and length of previous 
dry fy eriod, also influenced production. 





U. S. net farm income for 1961 is predicted to be $12.6 billion. 
If reached, it would be the same as in 1954. Yet, in those seven 
years prices of U. S. farm and ranch real estate have gone up more 
than a third. Thus the repayment of debt incurred to buy farms 
and ranches at current prices is likely to continue to be difficult. 


—U. S. D. A. 


What You Should Know About Lepto 











EPTOSPIROSIS is a bacter- 

ial disease that affects both 

wild and domestic animals, and 

also humans. Infection may some- 

times originate from rodents and 
other wild animals. 


The disease may be spread 
from animals to humans, or from 
one animal to another. Where 
careful sanitation is practiced, the 
disease is not normally spread 
from one human to another, or 
from humans to animals. 


The normal incubation period 
of the disease ranges from seven 
to 21 days. 


Where Leptospirosis Is Found 

Leptospirosis is found in many 
countries of the world, including 
the United States. In this coun- 
try, the disease has been found 
in every state, in every climatic 
zone, and during all seasons. 
What Causes Leptospirosis 

The disease is caused by a 
number of different strains of 
bacteria called “leptospira.” At 
present, 56 strains of “Leptospira” 
are known; there may be others. 


How to prevent it and treat it if it 
occurs... 


Condensed from The Cattleman 


Of the known strains, 10 have 
been isolated in the United States, 
and evidence suggests the pres- 
ence of two more. Several strains 
are common to domestic animals. 


Animals Affected By Leptospirosis 


Cattle, swine, sheep, dogs, 
rats, mice, skunks, raccoons, bea- 
vers, deer, elk, wildcats, opos- 
sums, foxes, horses, and bats are 
known to become infected with 
leptospirosis. In addition, humans 
may also become infected with 
the disease. 

How Leptospirosis Is Spread 

Leptospirosis may be spread 
by: 

Eating or drinking contamin- 
ated food or water. Animals may 
become infected if they are fed 
milk from cows in the early stages 
of the disease; or if they drink 
from streams or water holes 
draining from infected areas. 

Bacteria entering the body 
through the skin, or through 
membranes of the eyes, nose, or 
mouth. This may be by contact 
with infected animals or with in- 


Reprinted by permission from 


The Cattleman, 410 East Weatherford 
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Street, Fort Worth 2, Texas 
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fected urine. Infected cattle shed 
bacteria in the urine for periods 
of from several weeks to several 
months. Swine and dogs often 
shed for longer periods. Mice and 
rats may shed bacteria for a life- 
time. 
Detecting Infection 

Many leptospirosis symptoms 
are also symptoms of other di- 
seases. The only sure way to diag- 
nose the disease is by laboratory 
blood test. However, suspect lep- 
tospirosis if your animals show 
any of the following signs: 

Abortion may be the first no- 
ticeable sign of infection in your 
herd. It commonly occurs during 
the last three months of pregnan- 
cy, but it can happen any time. 

Full-term calves may be born 
dead or weak. 


Afterbirth may be retained. 
Milk production may drop, or 
stop completely. 


Milk may appear bloody, or 
may be yellow and thick like 
colostrum. 


Cow’s udder may appear flab- - 


by, but is not inflamed. 

Urine may be bloody or dis- 
colored. Color may vary from 
mild pink to nearly black. 

Cow may have a fever—often 
as high as 105 or 107 degrees. 

Cow may lose its appetite or 
lose weight. 

Membranes of the eyes, nose, 
or mouth may have a white, yel- 
low, or brownish appearance. 
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An animal may be infected 
without showing any of these 
signs. Also, some animals that ap- 
parently have recovered from lep- 
tospirosis may still carry the di- 
sease and spread infection to 
other susceptible animals for vary- 
ing periods of time. Severe cases 
may result in death. 

Prevention 


Isolate replacement animals 
you bring into the herd. Add 
these animals only after they have 
passed two successive negative 
blood tests at least 30 days apart. 

Isolate sick or aborting animals 
from the rest of the herd. 

Disinfect all buildings where 


sick or infected animals have 
been housed. 
Make sure buildings where 


animals are housed are kept clean 
at all times. 

Feed and water animals under 
sanitary conditions, especially if 
infection has been found in your 
herd. If you feed and water your 
animals as a unit, make sure man- 
gers, racks, and tanks are clean- 
ed often, and clean, fresh feed 
and water are provided. Avoid 
feeding animals on the ground 
where infected animals can con- 
taminate feed. 

Avoid watering animals in 
ponds or creeks. Fence off such 
areas where necessary. 

To build immunity in your 
herd, vaccinate replacement ani- 
mals—also healthy animals. When 
vaccinating your herd, keep in 
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mind that the degree of immuni- 
ty may vary from one animal to 
another. 


Some cattle that have been in- 
fected and have recovered may 
still carry the disease and spread 
infection to other susceptible ani- 
mals for varying periods of time. 
For this reason, animals that have 
recovered from infection are seld- 
om reinfected by the same strain 
of “Leptospira.” 

Treatment 


No effective treatment for lep- 
tospirosis has been developed. 
Antibiotics are sometimes given 
infected animals. However, avail- 
able evidence indicates that, while 
antibiotics may relieve some of 
the symptoms, they do not cure 
the disease. 

If symptoms indicate you may 


have infection in your herd, call 
a veterinarian immediately so 
that he can have the necessary 
laboratory tests run to detect in- 
fected animals as soon as possible. 
When infected animals are found, 
separate them from the rest of 
the herd to prevent further spread 
of the disease to healthy animals. 


What To Do 

Isolate sick animals immediate- 
ly. 

Get in touch with your local, 
state, or federal veterinarian, who 
will test animals suspected of lep- 
tospirosis. 

If the disease is found, ask 
your veterinarian to help you set 
up a plan to keep infection from 
spreading to healthy animals in 


your herd—or to your neighbor’s 
herd. 





Mastitis Prevention 


Here are eight good management practices recommended to 
dairymen in their fight against mastitis: 
1. Raise your herd replacements from good-uddered cows which 


are relatively free from mastitis. 


2. Recognize sources of stress and strive to eliminate them. 
3. Practice managed milking—scientific milking with a machine 


in good operating condition. 


4. Provide cow comfort and good sanitation for better herd health, 


greater mastitis resistance. 


5. Avoid mastitis in high-producing cows by more sensible feeding. 
6. Handle cows gently and patiently. Cows like regular routine. 
7. Remove all sources of teat and udder injury — the main cause 


of mastitis. 


8. Manage both the dry cow and the fresh cow properly—mastitis 


never takes a holiday from its attack. 


—Milking Shorthorn Journal 








Chimney Smoke 
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by Irene Rudie 


Our souls are like the sparrows 
Imprisoned in the clay; 
Bless Him who came to give them wings, 
Upon a Christmas Day! 

—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 


* 

Following a custom brought 
with our grandparents from Aus- 
tria, we always place a few wisps 
of hay and a handful of grain 
under the tablecloth when we eat 
our Christmas Eve supper, to in- 
sure a good harvest in the com- 
ing year. 

* * * 

The operator of our party-line 
telephone system is extra busy the 
first weeks of December when 
folks call each other for missing 
addresses for their Christmas 
cards. She even helps out some- 
times by supplying- an address 
from the city directory in her of- 
fice! 

* * * 

One of our neighbors who lives 
close to the highway locked one 
of his gas barrels and filled the 
other with water. His effort to 
discourage thieves didn’t work. 
He forgot to tell his son about it 
and the boy filled their farm 
tractor with water! 
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One herd of cows near here is 
having sausage in the silage this 
year. A little pig got in the way 
of the field chopper, and there he 
is. 

* * * 

Trying to get ahead with 
Christmas cookies when there are 
children in the family is like try- 
ing to go upstairs by going up 
one step and then sliding back 
two. 


* * * 

I cannot blaze new trails 
through an uninhabited wilder- 
ness, or make a path across a 
desert, but, oh! I can make the 
first tracks in freshly fallen snow. 

* * * 

An elderly woman gazed pity- 
ingly at two young relatives with 
ear cords at a family gathering. 
“How sad.” she said, “That both 
of the boys in one family should 
be hard of hearing!” The boys 
were listening to a football game 
on their pocket radios. 











Can | Afford More Machinery ? 
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ARROWING farm profit 

margins have made it more 
important than ever for farmers 
to keep a close watch on produc- 
tion costs. 

Efficient use and investment in 
farm machinery are a vital part 
of this job. 

Operators have been rapidly 
replacing labor with more ma- 
chines. 

Both higher wage rates and the 
lack of available labor have add- 
ed speed to mechanization of 
crop and livestock enterprises. 

Larger farms have resulted in 
the need for larger equipment. 

Engineering advances bring 
out new and better equipment 
every year. 

Yet at the same time many 
farmers now figure that they have 
too much money tied up in ma- 
chinery. 

There are several questions that 
must be answered before you can 


If you are thinking of buying more ma- 
chinery, here are some points to consider. 


Condensed from Nation's Agriculture 


George A. Slappey, 


Doane Agricultural Service 


make the best decision on the 
purchase of more machinery. 

First, what’s the specific job 
the equipment will be needed 
for. It should be a part of the 
total farm operation that is in- 
tended to make the highest net 
income. 

Next, estimate how much the 
machine will be used. 

Then, you need to work out a 
careful estimate of the cost of 
ownership and operation. 

The purchase price of a trac- 
tor or other farm equipment is 
only one part of the total cost of 
ownership. 

Finally, you must ask yourself 
if the money used for this equip- 
ment could be used elsewhere in 
your operation to better advan- 
tage. 

Before buying, you ought also 
to consider the possibilities of 
renting or hiring the operation 
done, The most common method 


Reprinted by permission from Nation's Agriculture, P.O. Box 267, Mount Morris, Illinois 
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of keeping machinery investment 
down has been the use of cus- 
tom work. 


Another’ method is the pur- 
chase of equipment on a joint 
basis; each farmer’s share of the 
purchase price may be propor- 
tional to the use he expects to 
make of the machine. 

Before buying new or used ma- 
chinery it is important to know 
just what owning: more machin- 
ery will do to your farm’s net in- 
come. 

Sound farm management does 
not come from a minimum invest- 
ment in machinery—it comes 
from measures that increase the 
farm’s net income. 

There are two ways to exam- 
ine the purchase of more equip- 
ment from a management view- 
point. One method is called the 
partial budget. This enables you 
to estimate the ownership and 
operating cost of an additional 
piece of equipment and make 
comparisons. 

For example, let’s compare the 
total ownership and operating 
costs of two different sized com- 
bines. We shall assume that you 
are harvesting grain and that you 
have an 11-day season and can 
figure on running ten hours per 
day. 

We can see that the total cost 
of owning and operating the 
larger combine is considerably 
higher per year. However, when 
costs are put on a per acre basis, 
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things can look considerably dif- 
ferent. 


Whether or not you buy a 
specific size of equipment will de- 
pend upon the amount of use 
that you have for it. In consider- 
ing these two combines, we must 
first determine the capacity of 
the two machines. The acres that 
each will cover in a ten-hour day 
can be determined by using the 
following formula: 

Width of machine in feet times 
Speed times Field efficiency (see 
table 3) divided by 8.25 equals 
acres covered per hour. 

For the seven-foot combine the 
acre capacity per day would be 
figured as follows: 

7 feet times 3 mph times .65 
field efficiency divided by 8.25 
equals 1.65 acres per hour. 1.65 
times 10 equals 16.5 acres per 
day. 

Using the formula we find that 
the 12-foot combine will harvest 
36 acres per day and the seven- 
foot, 16.5 acres per day. Thus, in 
our 11-day harvest season, the 
12-foot machine will cover 396 
acres. 

Dividing annual cost by num- 
ber of acres possible, we find that 
it costs $3.45 per acre to run the 
larger combine. 

The seven-foot machine will 
harvest only 181.5 acres in the 
11 days and its cost per acre is 
higher—$3.62 per acre. Since the 
fixed cost for the larger machine 
is high, we must have a larger 
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COMPARISON OF SELF-PROPELLED COMBINE AND PULL-TYPE 
HARVESTING GRAIN WITH 11-DAY SEASON AND RUNNING 
10 HOURS PER DAY 


New Cost 


OWNERSHIP COST: 
14% of new cost 


OPERATING COST: 
Labor ($1 X 10 hrs. X 11 days) 


ee 


Power or Fuel Cost (11 days X 10 hrs. X 


$2.75 gal./h. X 2c) 
(tractor ownership and 


Ce Bk) ere 


Oil (11 days X 1.1 gal./day X $1) 
Lubrication (new cost X .4%) 
Repairs (new cost X 3%) 


Total operating cost 
Total annual cost 


eee ee eee eee eeee 


12-foot 7-foot 
Self. PTO 
propelled Pull-type 
oveassaen $6,800.00 $2,300.00 
cee ceese 952.00 322.00 
own eesesie 110.00 110.00 
evevceses 63.52 
tntends , 147.40 
Seeesceds 12.10 
soemeemen 27.20 9.20 
cecccceve 204.00 69.00 
ce sébicns $ 416.82 $ 335.60 
osvencese $1,368.82 $ 657.60 





number of acres to harvest to 
justify owning it. 

Another way to work out the 
potential of owning a machine is 
to figure the number of acres you 
must have in order to break even 
with costs of renting or hiring the 
operation done. 

Let’s assume that it’s possible 
to custom hire combining for $4 
per acre. Since operating costs 
are eliminated when work is hir- 
ed, they must be taken out of the 
figuring. Here’s an example of 
how to figure the number of 
acres you need in order to own 
a piece of machinery. 

Cost of custom combining per 
OD Peek ees eae $4.00 
Deduct per acre cost you save 


by hiring work done (per acre 
operating cost for 12-foot com- 
bine $416.82 divided by 396) 1.05 

Added cost you pay for custom 
WEEE 662 vassucsseesan $2.95 

Ownership cost $952 divided 
by $2.95 equals 322.7 acres you 
must cover each year in order to 
spread your fixed cost thin 
enough to equal added cost you 
pay for custom work. 

In order for you to profit from 
ownership instead of hiring the 
work done you would need to 
harvest over 323 acres. However, 


these figures do not take into ac- 
count the convenience of getting 
the work done when you need it. 
Also it assumes the same amount 
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of efficiency would be used in ~ 3. Taxes and insurance 
harvesting. 4. Housing 
There are two general classifi- B—Cost of operating 
cations into which machinery 1. Fuel or power costs 
costs may be divided: 2. Repairs 
A—Cost of ownership 3. Lubrication and oil 
1. Depreciation 4. Labor for operating 
2. Interest and investment The cost of ownership is what 





TABLE 1 — TOTAL ANNUAL COST OF OWNERSHIP IN PERCENTAGE 
OF ORIGINAL COST FOR VARIOUS FARM MACHINES 























Machine Annual Cost Of 

Expected Ownership In 

Life In Percentage 

Years Of Original Cost 
I: SE iconatnescdvabecs oe oe se debes 12 12.5 
Combine, power take-off .........00eeecanees 10 14.0 
 " cwivcccaccceséccecsess 10 14.0 
Corn picker, tractor mounted ..........ceeeee0- 10 14.0 
I A aeons’ 18 10.0 
Cultivator, shovel, tractor mounted ............. 16 10.6 
re TD snccs ceevndnans c onectecees 16 10.6 
Feed grinder, hammer mill ..............-0000. 12 12.5 

Field forage harvester, row crop attachment, 
A. so: ctn deh ee iwits « onnhe seiees 10 14.0 
Field say harvester, row crop attachment, 

eer ee ee 10 14.0 
IE eRe fo ae ae re hee ok wthe falpek > has 18 10.0 
Hay baler, pick-up, automatic ...............4.. 10 14.0 
Pee SD GONE 5.0 c cadeboncsvenscoahies 16 10.6 
EN ne a ae ee ae 16 10.6 
SE I ER aa a es Sea 20 9.5 
Lister, trail ‘behind with planting attachment .... 16 10.6 
Lister, mounted with planting attachment ........ 18 10.0 
SD SOUGREEE so capecciccesd svccesccosoces 18 10.0 
i wide ee nie Ao cs oe ebeee ses o's 18 10.0 
Planter, trail behind, drill ...............-ee00% 20 9.5 
Planter, tractor mounted, drill ................ 20 9.5 
NO 20% coe os vee od bccageececoce 14 11.4 
Plow, trail behind, eS SE” ee rene one 16 10.6 
Slow, ee Oo csscvcocs ctecs 16 10.6 
Sprayer, field, tractor mounted ................ 10 14.0 
Sprayer, field, trailer mounted ................ 10 14.0 
I odo br ee. awh el waticm abel’ s one 10 14.0 
EO. cl as ch wdea bee deen sac aa 14 11.4 
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economists call the annual fixed 
cost. These costs are going to be 
the same each year whether you 
use the machine or not. How- 
ever, the cost per bushel or cost 
per acre will vary considerably 
with the amount of use—the 
‘more the machine is used, the 
lower the cost per acre. - 
Figuring the annual deprecia- 
tion for farm machinery can re- 
sult in a conflict between the rate 
used for tax purposes and the 
rate that truly represents the an- 
nual usage of the equipment. 


Generally for budgeting purposes, 
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it’s best to use the ten-year 
straight-line method—simply di- 
vide the new cost by ten to get 
the annual depreciation. 


If the machinery is to be 
bought with borrowed money, in- 
terest is a very real expense and 
should be included. However, it 
should be considered -regardless 
of how the equipment is pur- 
chased. The money tied up in 
equipment could be earning re- 
turns elsewhere. Figure interest 
at the current rate, times one- 
half the cost of the machine. 





TABLE 2 — SUGGESTED VALUES TO USE IN CALCULATING ANNUAL 
REPAIR COSTS FOR VARIOUS FARM MACHINES 


























Aanual Annual 

Repairs in Repairs in 

Percentag: Percentage 

Of First Of First 

Cost Of Cost Of 

Machine Machine Machine Machine 
Baler, hay with engine ..... 3.0 NN” wwcccocteewesus ove 5.0 
Blower, forage ........... 2.5 MONE ~ v.ccwec cee woauie sbi 3.5 
Combine, engine-driven 3.0 DE, SOUR. 6606 0000s n05< 3.0 
Combine, self-propelled ... 3.0 Planter, C800 ic ¢e coc cecces 2.0 
Combine, power take-off .. 3.0 Plow, one-way .......... 5.0 
Cultivator, duckfoot ...... 3.5 Plow, moldboard ........ 7.0 
Cultivator, listed corn 3.5 low, tractor mounted .... 7.0 
Cultivator, shovel ........ 3.5 SIGN, “TERE oon secs » 5.0 
er 1.5 )preader, manure ........ 1.5 
Field forage harvester .... 4.0 Rake, hay, side-delivery .. 2.0 
inder, feed, burr ........ 3.0 OR bot cl vied 6 eklaed ad 3.5 
Grinder, feed, hammer .... 2.0 ME > nei cos taba 5.0 
OS Bere os 3.0 WG |S bv beccceucateses 1.6 
voneensasien 1.0 Weeder, rod ............ 2.0 


Harrow, drag 
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Taxes will vary considerably 
with areas but, for budgeting 
purposes, 1% of the purchase 
price will be accurate enough. 
Insurance is often not carried on 
equipment, but it should be fig- 
ured as a risk cost anyway. For 
budget purposes use 0.5% of the 
purchase price. 





Trouble is like a_ sieve, 
through which we rub our ac- 
quaintances. The big ones, who 
won't go through, we call 


friends. 





Many operators don’t plan to 
house equipment. The value of 
housing has been much debated, 
but studies show that housed 
equipment will last about 10% 
longer and have 10% less repair 
costs than unprotected equip- 
ment. Housing should be figured 
in at about 1.4% of the purchase 
price of the equipment. 

It’s best to use your own ex- 
perience and adjust these figures 
to fit your situation, but some- 
times these figures are hard to 
estimate. Table 1 shows a quick 
way for you to estimate total an- 
nual fixed costs for several types 
of equipment. 

Operating costs or variable 
costs are the out-of-pocket costs 
that you incur as the machinery 
is used. The more the equipment 
is used, the higher the operating 
costs go. Fuel for power may 
come either from a mounted en- 
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gine, tractor or both. This cost 
is obtained by multiplying the 
cost of the fuel or power by the 
amount used per hour. 





TABLE 3 — ESTIMATED RANGE OF 
FIELD EFFICIENCY AND SPEED OF 
FIELD MACHINES 








Range in Speed 
field effici- (miles 
ency a* (per per 

cent) hr.) 
OS Oe 75-85 3-5 
ES de ale Geax nat 79-89 3-5 
Harrow 
(spike-tooth) 67-77 5-8 
Cultivator ..... 75-85 3-5 
Rotary hoe .. 75-85 4-8 
Corn planter ... 62-77 3-5 
Grain drill 61-81 3-5 
Combine ...... 60-70 2-4 
Corn picker .... 60-70 2-4 
ae 74-84 3-5 
ee 70-90 4-5 
Oe ae 70-80 2-5 
Forage harvester 55-70 2-4.. 
- ———— 55-65 3-6 





a* Field efficiency is the per cent of 
theoretical field work accomplish- 
ed after deducting for losses re- 
sulting from turning at the ends, 


stopping for lubrication, adjust- 
ments, breakage, and refilling 
seeding, spraying, or fertilizer 
equipment. 





Fuel consumption estimates for 
different operations can be ob- 
tained from your local machinery 
dealer. 

Engine oil consumption will 
range between 1/10 and 4 quart 
per hour, including changes, for 
most farm engines. Repair costs 
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for various equipment are shown 
as a percentage of new cost in 
table 2. ; 

Other lubrication and greasing 
costs will equal .2% to 1% of the 
purchase price during a season. 
This includes labor costs, which 
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may run up to 10% of operating 
time for machines such as the 
combine which are used for only 
short periods of time. An average 
annual lubrication charge for 
most field machinery is .4% of 
its new cost. 








Research Report On Shipping Fever 


The discovery of para-influenza 3 may be another step in solving 
the mystery of what causes shipping fever. Dr. George Woods, Uni- 
versity of Illinois veterinarian, recently reported that para-influenza 
3 is a virus that has been isolated from cattle with shipping fever. This 
virus is similar to a virus isolated from children with respiratory di- 
sease, Dr. Woods said. However, scientists are not sure whether in- 
fected cattie can infect people, or vice versa. 

Antibodies provide a built-in resistance to disease. Cows that 
have been infected with shipping fever pass antibodies on to their 
calves via the colostrum, the cow’s first milk. These antibodies persist 
for several months in some calves. Antibodies are also produced 
through vaccines. Dr. Woods said, “Calves vaccinated a few days be- 
fore weaning have shown antibodies that persist during the critical 
period of exposure and stress following weaning and shipment.” 

—Better Farming Methods 





Study Gastric Ulcers In Swine 


Two Purdue University veterinarians are studying gastric ulcers 
in swine under a $45,000 three-year research grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Health. 

Drs. G. D. Goetsch and T. M. Curtin are investigating the cause, 
development and effect of ulcers in hogs. A recent increase in the 
seriousness of stomach ulcers in hogs is causing swine raisers concern 
and is of interest to investigators of this condition in man. 

Results of the study are expected to provide direct benefits to the 
swine industry and may furnish new ideas for treatment and pre- 
vention of stomach ulcers in human beings. The pig also may be 
proved to be of great value in future comparative studies in the field 
of physiology. —Indiana Extension 











Mineral Balance Is Essential 






In Livestock Rations 





EEDING mineral mixtures to 
livestock on pastures can pay 
big dividends in more rapid 
weight gains, greater milk pro- 
duction, and breeding efficiency. 
But it is necessary to be very 
careful to keep the mineral mix- 
ture in balance. Shotgun mix- 
tures fed without regard to need 
can upset the mineral balance in 
the ration and the forage con- 
sumed by the livestock and do 
more harm than good. 


The importance of keeping 
minerals, as well as other feed 
nutrients, in proper balance with 
one another is shown by the re- 
sults of a number of studies con- 
ducted in Louisiana and other 
states. 

These studies show also that it 
is not enough merely to correct 
mineral deficiencies after they 
have produced gross abnormali- 
ties in livestock. Damage to fast 
gains and high production may 
occur long before the visible 


Reprinted by permission from American Livestock J 1, Corsi 


Some 13 mineral elements are necessary 
to animal health . . . 


Condensed from 


American Livestock Journal 


symptoms are seen. These find- 
ings apply to sheep as well as beef 
and dairy cattle. 


Some 13 mineral elements have 
been shown to be essential to 
animal health. Our native range 
grasses appear, from chemical 
analysis, to furnish adequate 
amounts of all of these except 
salt and phosphorus. However, 
protein may be short during the 
summer or early fall, and there- 
fore for maximum performance 
supplemental feeding of 1 or 2 
pounds of 32% protein supple- 
ment per cow per day, or %4 
pound per sheep per day, during 
late summer and the early fall 
season would increase production 
and insure greater utilization of 


available forages. Intake of pro- 


tein supplements has been suc- 
cessfully controlled at desired 


levels by mixing 1 part salt with 
2 to 3 parts protein supplements, 
self-fed. 





, Texas 
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Calcium-Phosphorus Ratios 


Most forages contain an abun- 
dance of calcium throughout the 
growing season. However, phos- 
phorus and protein content de- 
crease, while calcium to phos- 
phorous ratios increase with plant 
maturity and as the growing sea- 
son advances. This results in 
grasses—and subsequently sheep 
and cattle rations—that have a 
wide ratio of calcium to phos- 
phorus. 


These factors create a major 
problem for the farm feeding 
range grasses, as shown by the 
calculated average calcium to 
phosphorous ratios in native 
grasses and the available mineral 


supply. 





Samples Ca/P Ratio 
Native Grass: 
ee Bil”. <oehagneveedea 3:1 
Mn i tocnsaentvaekes 6:1 
OO wb ashes wo.dewwaews Hts! 
SO Brrr er ee 2.031 
2:1 Mix Bone Meal-Salt ...... 2.1:1 
2:1:2 Mix Bone Meal-Salt and 
Oyster Shell Flour ........ 4.8:1 


38 Commercial Mineral Mixes 
Sold in La. (1957-59) - 3.321 
(1.4-8.2 range) 





As they mature, range grasses 
manage somehow to hold on to 
their calcium better than their 
Phosphorus, resulting in the ob- 
served increased ratio of calcium 
to phosphorus. The usual prac- 
tice of supplementing this ration 
with a mineral mixture contain- 
ing oyster shell flour or limestone 
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would do little to improve the 
Ca/P ratio. But bone meal or a 
bone meal-salt mixture would 
narrow the ratio and improve the 
ration greatly for animals grazing 
mature pasture grasses. 

1:1 Ratio Desirable 


Numerous experiments indicate 
equal parts of calcium to phos- 
phorus, or a ratio of 1:1, to be 
desirable for best performance by 
our livestock. This has been clear- 
ly shown by the following results 
from the Nebraska Station: 





Ca/P Ratio 1:1 
Gain, Ib./day 1.33 


4:1 
1.30 


9:1 
1.13 


14:1 
1.10 





Both average daily gains and 
feed efficiency decreased as cal- 
cium in the ration was increased 
above requirements, indicating a 
critical Ca/P ratio to be some- 
where between 4 and 9 parts cal- 
cium to 1 part phosphorus. Stud- 
ies at the New Hampshire Station 
confirmed these data. In addi- 
tion, they showed that when 2 
per cent limestone was added to 
the ration, phosphorus absorption 
was decreased and both protein 
and energy utilization were great- 
ly reduced. However, when 
phosphorus was added with the 
extra calcium, as a 2 per cent 
dicalciumphorphate supplement, 
body weight gains were not ma- 
terially affected. 

Tests in Montana with cattle 
have indicated that three times 
the amount of feed was required 











to produce 100 pounds gain when 
calcium relative to phosphorus 
was high. These studies clearlv 
indicated that when dietary 
phosphorus was low, added 
calcium not only reduced phos- 
phorus availability, but also de- 
creased plasma carotene propor- 
tional to calcium intake. This in- 
dicates an adverse effect upon 
the utilization of another season- 
ally critical nutrient in most 
grasses. 

These data, and results at 
Louisiana station, raise the ques- 
tion as to whether typical sheep 
and cattle rations, containing suf- 
ficient forages of good quality, 
ever need calcium supplementa- 
tion. 

Excess Calcium Harmful 


California workers have dem- 
onstrated that feeding excess cal- 
cium to mature animals toward 
the end of lactation and during 
the dry period may actually put 
the cow’s calcium-regulating unit 
(parathyroid glands) “to sleep,” 
resulting in low blood calcium 
levels and a high incidence of 
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milk fever following calving. By 
increasing phosphorous levels in 
the rations and decreasing cal- 
cium intake to normal within 6- 
8 weeks prior to calving, cases of 
milk fever among cows with past 
histories of milk fever were re- 


duced. 


Therefore, good commercial 
mineral mixes, like good home- 
mixed products, should supply 
the specific minerals that are de- 
ficient, and only in quantities 
necessary to balance this defi- 
ciency. Excesses may be costly 
and can be dangerous. 


There have been no real indi- 
cations of a deficiency of any of 
the minor or trace elements on 
Louisiana pastures or most other 
states. At present there is no ex- 
perimental evidence that their 
addition to ruminant rations or 
to mineral mixes is a beneficial 
or economical practice. There- 
fore, a mineral mixture of 1 part 
salt and 2 parts bone meal or 
calcium phosphate fed free-choice 
should adequately meet the great- 
er needs of most grazing animals. 





Beef Cattle Feeding Rules 


Beef cattle feeding involves two major considerations, mainten- 
ance and production. The maintenance requirements, which must be 
met adequately before production can be obtained efficiently, may be 
simplified into making available to the animal in the proper propor- 
tion and amounts the following basic nutrients: fiber, protein, miner- 


als, vitamins, and water. 











Tranquilizers For 
Dairy Cattle 


Fed at low levels, they do not appear effec- 


tive... 


Condensed from 


South Dakota Farm and Home Research 


H. H. Voelker and M. Fitzgerald 


EVERAL reports on the use of 
tranquilizers in clinical and 
laboratory investigations have in- 
dicated that one of the side ef- 
fects was an increase in milk pro- 
duction of the treated animals. 

The few trials that have’ in- 
volved dairy cows, however, have 
shown little or no increase in 
milk or butterfat production. Be- 
cause so little is known about 
tranquilizer effects, further re- 
search seemed desirable. 

Three group trials were con- 
ducted with dairy animals at the 
South Dakota State College to 
further check the effects of tran- 
quilizers. The first two involved 
milking cows, while the third con- 
cerned dairy calves. At low levels, 
the Tranquilizer fed to the cows 
showed no significant change in 
milk or butterfat production, 
while calves that received in- 





jections gained faster than con- 
trols. 
Feed Hydroxyzine 

In the first trial, nine cows 
were fed 8 milligrams of hydroxy- 
zine (Tran Q) daily on their 
grain rations. Nine other cows 
were not fed this tranquilizer and 
served as controls. The trial last- 
ed 74 days. Daily milk production 
records were kept, and samples 
were taken once each month for 
butterfat and total milk solids 
analyses. A preliminary control 
period was used to determine pre- 
tranquilizer levels of production 
for comparison with production 
after tranquilizer feeding. 

There was not a significant dif- 
ference due to the tranquilizer 
when the pretreatment January 
production w2s compared to the 
treatment group or controls in 
February and March. Butterfat 


Reprinted permission from 
Qesit) Guite Gann end Gant ene an Gdns bs Cte, Canes ee 
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percent did not appear to be in- 
fluenced by the hydroxyzine. 

Milk production per cow did 
not change when hydroxyzine 
feeding was started. During the 
times the cows were fed this tran- 
quilzer, they gained an average 
of 22 pounds body weight each. 
The control cows gained 21 
pounds each—not a significant 
difference. There was no evidence 
of sedation in the cows fed this 
level of hydroxyzine. 


Check Heartbeat 
Six Guernseys and nine Hol- 
steins were divided into three 
groups for trial 2. During a pre- 
liminary period in January 1959 
the cows were weighed, milk pro- 
duction was recorded, and heart- 
beat and respiration rates were 


checked. On February 1, each of 





Dairy cattle should have a 
dry period of at least 60 days 
before they are ready to calve 
again. There will be a loss in 
production for every day the 
dry period is shortened under 
that. 





five cows was fed 16 milligrams 
of hydroxyzine daily, five others 
32 milligrams, and the other five 
served as controls, getting no 
tranquilizer. Production before 
and after feeding tranquilizer was 
analyzed, in addition to use of 
controls, to determine if there 
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was any influence on the milk 
production. The tranquilizer was 
fed 74 days. 

The cows were fed a concen- 
trate mixture of one-half corn 
and one-half oats. The concen- 
trate was fed at 1 pounds per 3 
pounds milk produced. Corn sil- 
age and alfalfa hay were fed free 
choice. Milk’ production data 
were recorded at each milking, 
and the milk was tested for but- 
terfat and total milk solids. 

It did not appear that there 
were any marked differences in 
production for cows fed 16 or 32 
milligrams of hydroxyzine. Daily 
milk weights showed no trends to 
indicate an influence when the 
tranquilizer was added or remov- 
ed from the ration. Butterfat did 
not appear to be influenced eith- 
er. 

Heartbeat and respiration rates 
were checked before the cows 
went on tranquilizer, during the 
trial, and at the end of the trial. 
The oral administration did not 
appear to influence either heart- 
beat or respiration rates. 


Increase Tranquilizer Level 

One Brown Swiss cow was used 
to determine effects of increasing 
oral levels of hydroxyzine. Levels 
were doubled until one-half gram 
was fed daily. This cow appeared 
normal—heartbeat and _ respira- 
tion rates appeared normal and 
milk production was not affected. 

Two other cows were injected 





Sr SD ss lO 
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intramuscularly with 1.5 milli- 
grams of tetrahydrozoline (PV-1) 
per pound of body weight. Heart- 
beat rates were cut from 65 per 
minute to 45 and remained low 
more than 2 hours. The heartbeat 
also appeared weaker. 

Milk production dropped 5.6 
pounds per cow daily for 2 days 
following the injection. Hay and 
silage consumption was reduced. 
Calves Show Response 

Sixteen dairy calves averaging 
about four and one-half months 
of age were used to test the ef- 
fects of injections of tetrahydrozo- 
line. They were weighed and fed 





Vaccination alone should not 
be depended on to prevent hog 
cholera. Dr. C. M. Patterson, 
Texas A & M College veterin- 
arian, says that a prevention 
and control program should go 
hand in hand with a good, 


sound vaccination program. 





for a 1-week preliminary period, 
then they were again weighed and 
heartbeat and respiration rates 
were checked. 

Four calves served as controls, 
six were injected intramuscularly 
with .04 milligram of active te- 
trahydrozoline per pound of ac- 
tive body weight, and six others 
received twice this level. Heart- 
beat and respiration rates were 
checked at 30 minutes and 4, 5, 


6, and 7 hours after the tranquili- 
zer was injected. After about a 
half hour, the horns were remov- 
ed from most of the calves (the 
rest were controls). 

Both levels of the tranquilizer . 
made the calves comatose within 
about 15 minutes. Most of these 
calves laid down and appeared to 
pay little attention when the 
stethoscope was used. Respiration 
rates dropped from 35 to 21 per 
minute a half hour after the in- 
jection. They remained this low 
7 hours after administration of 
the tranquilizer. 

Heartbeat rates dropped from 
83 per minute to 52 in 30 minutes 
and gradually returned to 72 per 
minute in 7 hours. Both levels of 
the tetrahydrozoline appeared 
about equal in reducing heart and 
respiration rates. 

Calves that received the tran- 
quilizer at the .04 milligram per 
pound of body weight level con- 
sumed 2.86 pounds of feed per 
pound of gain. Those at .08 milli- 
gram required 3.86 pounds of 
feed per pound of gain. The con- 
trols consumed 4.25 pounds of 
feed per pound of gain. The 12 
treated calves gained an average 
of 34 pounds compared with 25 
for the controls. 

There was some difficulty in 
getting the bleeding stopped in 
the calves that were dehorned. 
This specific tranquilizer appear- 
ed to be vasodilatory, so that if 
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the blood vessels are less constrict- 
ed, it may be harder to stop the 
bleeding. However, other workers 
have observed that with beef cat- 
tle, animals in feed lot are more 
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fore bleeding stops quicker. It 
seems, however, that on the basis 
of the limited studies to date, 
tranquilizers are not necessary for 
minor operations and may even © 





quiet after dehorning and there- be harmful. 





A Disease Stamped Out 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports success in stamping 
out a disease that once threatened the profits of swine growers 
throughout the country. Vesicular exanthema is no more. That fact 
furnishes gratifying evidence of what can be accomplished through 
whole-hearted cooperation among all those interested in the welfare 
of an industry. 


Vesicular exanthema became a threat in 1952, as swine growers 
among our readers may remember, when it began spreading from Cali- 
fornia where it had been confined for more than 20 years. In a year, it 
had spread to 43 States. 


Cooperative efforts at control were begun by USDA and the 48 
States. Measures used included inspection, quarantine, prompt dis- 
posal of infected and exposed swine, thorough disinfection of all con- 
taminated areas, and a law forbidding the feeding of raw garbage to 
swine, a step that revolutionized the swine feeding business in some 
parts of the country. Cooking of garbage has paid dividends also in 
better control of several other diseases. 

Some observers express the opinion that the disease not only has 
been stamped out of the United States, where no cases have been re- 
ported for three years, but does not now exist anywhere in the world. 
Study of the virus will continue in laboratories, in event the disease 
ever should give new trouble. If it really has been stamped out com- 
pletely, it is one of the first diseases of animals or humans ever to be 
actually, finally eradicated. 


The eradication program has paid big dividends. The wav to suc- 
cess has been pointed for those in charge of campaigns against other 
expensive livestock disease in the United States. 


—West Virginia University 
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What's Ahead Crop Equipment ... Nov. 1961 


How To Use Stilbestrol............ Feb. 1961 
Pelleting Feeds for Cattle ........ April 1961 
How To Use oa 


High Moisture Corn for Hogs .... 1 1961 








ONE YEAR CONTINUING INDEX 


T "s Palate ..........July 1961 
feed Gate Instead of Hay? ...... pt. 1961 
Truth About Urea ......... ou 1961 
Some per gy Sete Cale. cc ccccce - 1961 
Sharp Tools Herd Improvement lov. 1961 
Com Is Chea GD svsdcceeets Nov. 1961 
Choose Least Cost Ration ........ Nov. 1947 
Protein and Profits In Dung Heap ..Nov. 1961 
PERTILIZERS 
Nitrogen, Continvous Corn ......... Jan. 1961 
Tee We GRD csctecccseccece -.-Sept. 1961 
How To 86 PORE “ccecvssecdu Oct. 1961 
Fertilizer, Profit Substitute ....... Oct. 1961 
What's Manure Really Worth? .-Oct. 1961 
Plastic Coated Fertilizer .......... Nov. 1961 
HAY AND HAY CROPS 
Birdsfoot Trefoil Looks Good........ Feb. 1961 
Hw Effectve. Hav Conditioners? May 91 
Fertilize ond Profit ............ Merch 1961 
Clover, Old Reliable ..... ecee 1961 
Don’t Walt To Put Up Hay ...... M-w 194" 
Alfalfa GG . caccececeuess - 1961 
HOGS 
Forward Look Swine Industry wocces Jan. 1961 
Don"? Share Hon Profits ........2-- Jan 1941 
lean Hogs, Fiber Rations.......... Feb. 1961 
Performance Testing to Improve Hogs Feb. 1961 
Se Pee Giccctcconsead Feb. 196 
Shrinkage In Marketing Hogs ....March 1961 
Which Hog Ration? ............ . March 1961 
Use Backfat Probing ............ March 1961 
When Sh-uld You Wean P'as? .... March 1941 
Hog Feeds Supply Hog Needs ....May 1961 
Hogs in North treland ........... Mav 1941 
Ra'se Hogs In Steam .........65. July 1961 
200 Lb. Hogs in 5 Months ....... July 1961 
New Hog Cost Study ........ eoceed 1961 
Wow To Gems Sq wc ccccc ces Sent 1961 
Pigs On Mesh Floors ............ Sept. 1961 
Feeder Pigs, TE cccccccece Sent 1941 
How To Sart SPF Pigs ........... Oct. 1941 
Pasture In Hoq Production ........ Oct 1961 
Swine Certification Standards ..... Nev. 1941 
Hottest Hog Issue .......+0.--00- Nov. 1961 
INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 
SNEED CE GND 6 cv cccccccoctcded March 1961 
Why Use Soll Insecticides? ......April 1961 
Fantastic Pest Controls ....... ++.-May 1961 
Rules for Insecticide Safety .......May 1961 
New Face Fly Control ............July 1961 
PASTURES 
High Nitrogen Gross........ ereces Feb. 1961 
Road To Greener Pastures ........ March 1961 
Pasture Young Dairy Calves? ....May 1961 
How To Manage Grass Pasture ...May 1961 
Are Pastures Out of Date? ....... Mav 1961 


Don’t Let Cows Out Tee Soon +++.May 1961 
Shovid You Chop Twiee Daily Rie“ 1961 


POULTRY 

Full Performonce from Layers ...... Jan. 1961 
When Chicken Loys Egg .........Sept. 1961 
Good Eggmanship .........+.+.- Nov. 1961 
SHEEP AND GOATS 

Future for » Weed. ccccccccces Jan. 1961 
Attention At Lambing Time ...... March 1961 
Sound Nutrition, Better Weol .....April 1961 
Beating Summer Steril in Sheep .May 1961 
Breedi Ram, Treat Well ........ July 1961 
Breed for Productivity ..... Sept. 1961 
A. «sk vcewadeohdaded Oct. 1961 
Ewes Are Lary Breeders ......... Nov. 1961 
SILAGE 

Silage In Dairy eccce -April 1961 
Test Moisture in Siloge .......... April 1961 
How Good Is Your Slope ereceedse ay 1961 





Farming Without Soll . 
Beter Farn Dra nage 


Challenging Question About Soil ...Jan. 1961 
Feed For Cow & Soil ........... March 1961 
Ways to Check Livestock Losses ..March 1961 
Miracle Substance In Soil ........ jay 1961 
Seil Organisms influence Yields ...Sep!. 1961 
Case for Chisel Plow ............ Sept. 1961 
Compaction, Growing Problem ....Oct. 1961 


VETERINARY 


Good Calving Practices...... «+. Feb. 

Ways To Check Livestock Losses. . March 1961 
Is Ths Feed Safe Boss? 
Watch Out For Photosensitization . 
Watch for Nitrate Poisoning phthts ~~ 4 


New Face Fly Control ............ uly 1961 
Factors Causi GP csccece aeece 1961 
What Doing t Fescue Foot? ..Sepi. 194! 
ee ee Gee GU cdbccvdenesewbece Oct. 1961 
WEEDS 

Quackgrass Control ............ March 1961 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Pigeons Fun, Make Meat, yess «ees-Jdan. 1961 
They Raise A Smell............... Feb. 1961 
Gee: CO coscddscccccsects April 1961 
Gap Gite We Bn - cccicccdeveove May 1961 
Old Time Western Ring Toter .....May 1961 
Passing of Passenger Pigeon ...... July 1961 
Biggest Farm Fish Story ......... Sept. 1961 
How Accurate Almanac Weather ..Sept. 1961 
Not Much Land for Goats ........ Sept. 1961 
Monage Bees For Profit ......... Oct. 1961 








FARMER'S DIGEST 
CUTTER-CLEANER- 
SCRAPER TOOL 


Cleans spreader beaters. Scrapes plow and cultivator shovels. Cuts 
weeds and briars. Open bales. Cutlery steel head has knife-sharp cut- 
ting hook, broad scraping edge. 20” long. Hanger, hardwood handie. 
Order one from Farmer’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, for each tractor. 
$1.69 each. Two for $3.00. 











FARMER'S DIGEST Gi — 
PIG & CALF aa 

CASTRATING KIT SELEE 
=o eS 











With New Castra- estes 
Knife, Illustrated Fates 
Instructions, Lanyard, | weun=- 
Extra Blades. —— 





J 





Do your own castrating and do it right. Half a litter or one calf 
pays for this kit. The new Castra-Knife is a sharp, handy, safe razor- 
blade cutter. Unlike old type castrators, it is always super sharp for a 
fast, sanitary, humane job. It is safer for you and the animal because 


blade sets to limit depth of cut, also retracts and is shielded when not 
in use. 


Authorities say illustrated instructions are best ever prepared — 
covering old scrotal sac operation and new college-approved, simpli- 
fied ventral incision method. P.astic lanyard cord with swive! suspends 
knife from clothing to free hands between operations. Saves time and 
avoids contamination. Kit also includes five extra blades and a plastic 


case. Order from this ad. Send only $1.29 to Farmer’s Digest. Postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. 


ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








NEW FARMER'S DIGEST 
BABY PIG LITTER FEEDER 


Start pigs on new creep feeds as 
early as possible to make money with 
hogs. This new feeder fits in corner of 
the pig creep near the heat lamp to 
Start pigs eating as young as five days. 
Helps you get fast, low cost gains. 
Feeder front panel adjusts to allow a 
little or a lot of feed in 
pan. Saves feed, avoids 
waste. When litters run 
together four single 
feeders make one large 
feeder. Complete 
structions. 


4 FEEDERS only 
$9.85 Postpaid 


in- 

















FARMER'S DIGEST FARM AND HOME FILES 


8 Files, Only $2.95 Postpaid 


Now, keep your farm business records filed neat and 
handy, right at your finger tips. Avoid losing expense 
records that save tax money. Keep machinery instruc- 
tion books, cr and livestock records, etc. Made of 
white-lined paitend covered with leather-like, forest 
green paper. Shipped folded flat. Look fine on your 
office or home bookshelves. Available with printed 
labels at right. Size 2" thick by 10" high by 7” 
deep. Specify files desired by number. Send check 
to address below. 





Especially for Farmer's Digest — 


Special file holds one year of Farmer's 
Mc 


ly indexed library of a one 
year subscription. Has ad- 
vantages over binding that 
costs $4.00 per year. Or- 
der with odes. files listed 
at right or send 50c for 
one se, $1 tor three. 


- Contents: 
. Agricultura 
. Machinery Manuals 


PPNOVayN> 


FILES AVAILABLE. 
(Order by number) 


ow fill in) 
Bulletins 


Swine Records 
Crop and 
Paid Bills and 


. Livestock 
Cow Production Records 
. Farmer’ s Digest 


: Poultry Recorder 
. Social 
Rec 


Security Records 
cords 


ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Field Records 
Receipts 


Farmer's Digest Farm Account System 
Lets Your Bank Keep Your Books 


Saves time and taxes. Here’s how it works: 
You deposit all farm income, using the handsome, 
cloth-bound Easy Way Deposit Book instead of 
your old bank book. Opposite the teller’s entries, 





you jot down where money came from in ample FARMER'S 
4 . or EASY-WA 
space provided. To record expenses, pay every- ACCOUNT BOOK 


thing possible by check and note cash spent in 
handy forms provided. Thus, at end of year, you 
have accurate substantiated records to summarize 
in the 48-page Easy-Way Account Book. Regular | = 
$1.95, Special Price $1.00. 


















New Corn Grower's Check Tape 


This new idea helps 
you use latest approv- 








ed practices to grow TABLET Mew trocgh Seed 1097 
5 4 Kerneia in 27 FF oe - 
> cor CHECK YourPlanter $252 Sae pertce ma | O% 
more corn. Does four Gesires Rents per ere == 15 109 
M _ @ 7 os se TTINELLUUE EERE ORE EO WIN wet 
jobs in a jiffy: (1) x a 4 








checks planter drop to make sure you plant enough seed, (2) counts 
stand per acre when corn comes up, (3) estimates yields before pick- 
ing, (4) tells bushels your picker left in field. To read tape, just lay 
along row and count seed, plants or ears. For seed count, operate 


planter on hard lane. 108”. Only $1.29 postpaid. 


Book: "Developing A Profitable 
Dairy Herd" 


Book tells whole story of how experts at 
Carnation Milk Farm built a record-break- 
ing herd . . . revealing secrets every dairy- 
man can use. Covers everything — buildings, 
breeding, diseases, feeds, feeding, manage- 
ment veterinary treatment. Brings practical 
help to overcome dairy problems. Well illus- 
trated. Cloth. 224 pages. Regular price 
$3.50. Special price $1.75 postpaid. 


Order From — Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

















Management Tool 
for Swine Growers — 


NEW HOG | 
WEIGHING TAPE 2. 


Use this tape to check weights frequently and make more money 
from hogs. Select best doers for breeding. Get best gains from feeders. 
Sell at weights to top the market. Accurately estimates weight by using 
both length and heartgirth measurements. 60” long, heavy cloth. 
Money back guarantee. Each $1.59. 3 for $4.49, 12 for $16.95. Write: 


Farmer’s Digest. Fort Atkinson. Wisconsin. 




















New Easy 
Way to — 


“WEIGH” 
Beef Cattle 


New, low cost tape makes 
it easy to accurately esti- 
mate the weight of your 
cattle. Tested at an ex- 
periment station, scale 
and tape weights differed 
less than 2% on total 


weight of 38 head. Use it 















to keep track of daily gain. Use it also to “weigh” fed cattle and mar- 
ket for the most profit. For cattlefrom 82 to 1888 pounds. One side 
esimates weight of fed cattle. Other side for feeder, beef breeding and 





crossbred cattle. To use, just place around heart girth, pull tight, and 
read correct scale. 108” long, strong. plastic coated fabric in double 
thickness. Money back guarantee. Each $1.59, 3 for $4.49, 12 for 


$16.95. 
ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 









